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THE ORAL METHOD IN THE SCHOOL OF FRANK- 
FORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 
G. FERRERI, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


When one is on the point of visiting a school, which for 
many years has acquired fame for the excellent results obtained 
ir instruction, one becomes willingly or not, a victim to sugges- 


tion. One generally goes there with the mind predisposed for 
finding everything good. I also have feared this predisposition, 
although my colleagues know how rarely praise is on my lips 
when judging what results are obtained with the deaf. It is 
not necessary to say that in coming to Frankfort, I was well 
disposed towards the famous school of Vatter, as much for the 
incontestable worth of the man, who for many years has direct- 
ed it, as for the opinion which one has of it in general, after 
reading the pamphlet of Fehmer’. 

However I wished to see clearly, and I think I was free 
from every prejudice in the visit, of which I intend to give the 
readers of the “Educazione” a brief account. f 

The new building of the school, inaugurated on the 2oth of 
Nov., 1900, is found in the open place where the two large 
Avenues of Guntherberg and Rothschild meet. The eastern 
facade, which is of the early German renaissance style, has a 
South-west view over the Gunthersberg avenue, which in time 


‘Translated for THE AssociaTION Review by the author, from L’Ed- 
ucazione dei Sordomuti. 

*A..H. Fehmer’s Bericht uber die Taubstummen-Erziehungs-Anstalt 
zu Frankfurt am Main, 
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will probably be filled with other buildings, opposite to the In- 
stitute. This remains at present quite open, as if it were in a 
large square. This circumstance is worthy of note, as it confers 
upon the new building a glory of light and of sunshine, two. 
things which are as necessary for our Institutes and for our 
pupils, as is their daily bread. 

The Institute, as a boarding-school, has the double aim of 
a school and a home. As a school, it is enough to say that 
Vatter is the Principal, as well as a teacher in it, to havea 
guaranty which corresponds to the aim of the Institution. As 
a home, it is entrusted to the care of Mrs. Vatter who alter- 
nates, attending to the education of the children, and to the 
duties inherent to the office of matron. The means for the 
material welfare are without defect. Steam, well conducted and 
directed, serves to heat every part of the house, which is lighted 
in even the smallest rooms by gas or electric light. On every 
floor, and in every necessary place, one can always find hot and 
cold water ready. It is a modern Institution with all the neces- 
sary comforts of today. 

Accustomed as we are to the long summer vacations, which 
are the ruin of three quarters of our year’s work, it makes a 
certain impression to find the pupils and teachers already at 
work in the middle of September. And this, in my opinion, is 
another reason for that impulse to speech, which in Italy we 
have not vet obtained not even in those schools which are 
considered with reason as the best organized. Because that im- 
pulse is not due alone to the continuous lessons, but also to the 
intercourse and the life in common of the pupils with the 
teachers, which it is not possible to have except in the Institu- 
tions where there are few pupils. 

In the large Institutions, as the pupils are divided accord- 
ing to age, and the grade of instruction into different depart- 
ments, the same phenomenon happens very naturally, which is 
found, with another aim, in the Penitentiary establishments. 
There is need of a more rapid means than speech, for com- 
municating the news of the events happening without and with- 
in. Besides our pupils do not even have to learn this means of 
communication; the more intelligent have it in themselves; the 
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others learn it at sight. Permit me to make an observation on 
this subject, which may seem strange, but which I desire to 
make, because I believe that also here an auto-suggestive 
illusion is possible in the teachers themselves of the deaf. They 
believe that speech always takes the place of the gesture; this 
would be true if we had succeeded in eradicating artificial signs 
from our schools, when the teaching of speech was introduced. 
Now instead, it has happened that our pupils, with gesture and 
with speech, or better still with gesture and with a certain oral 
mimicry which is only a corrupted portion of lip-reading, have 
at their disposition a much more rapid means of communication, 
than the exclusive use of signs would be. Now, in a small In- 
stitute the pupils do not need this means, where they remain 
together all day long, in school and outside, and therefore in a 
more favorable condition for being informed simultaneously 
of what happens about them, and what may, and must be com- 
municated to them from without. This observation which I 
have made to myself at other times, in the study of our practical 
pedagogy, returned to my mind clearly, as I entered the In- 
stitute of Frankfort. 

It was the morning of the 13th of September about ten 
o’clock. The Principal was at breakfast in his apartment, the 
pupils were at play in the garden, each one however had a piece 
of bread in his hand. 

The janitor being absent for the moment, I asked a little 
girl, whom I met on the stairs, where the Principal was, and she 
replied in the most natural manner that he was upstairs. And 
she went herself immediately to inform him of the arrival of a 
visitor. 

I was introduced into the office of the Principal, a large 
room with two large windows looking into the garden, where 
as I have already noticed the pupils were at play. There I had 
an agreeable surprise, I must confess. All the deaf children were 
taking their recess, all were in movement, boys and girls; no 
one was in a bad humor, all were happy, and no one made 
a gesture. When they needed to call each other, they would 
touch one another, and as quickly look each other in the face, 
because the communication was oral. This was for me indeed 
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an agreeable surprise, as I had never before had the opportunity 
of seeing deaf children at play, who did not gesture among them- 


selves, not even with natural signs. But this, I repeat, I be- 
lieve cannot be found except in small Institutions, which contain 
so small a number of pupils that they all can stay together. 

There are now in the Institute of Frankfort about forty 
pupils, not more. They are divided into four classes, or rather 
four class-rooms, in one of which are found two sections, those 
admitted last, and those of the last course. Mr. Vatter in per- 
son alternates the teaching of the two sections, going here and 
there to watch the work of his assistants. 

Mr. Vatter received me cordially, and showed me how he 
gives lessons, a very simple method, without actual preoccu- 
pation for the immediate result. One sees from Vatter’s way 
of doing, how one can teach different classes for many years. 
I will not say that he does not experience fatigue; only I noticed 
that he has, as few others, the art of making the deaf speak with 
the least expenditure of force on his part. He has however a 
strong, baritone voice, which he uses gradually in inverse re- 
lation to the classes. I mean to say by this, that he uses the pro- 
longed notes only in the first class, coming gradually to the 
normally spoken word in the last class, in which he explains pro- 
fane and sacred history, and other branches of elementary in- 
struction, in the same manner that one uses with the hearing. 

The advantage, first remarked by Fornari, and afterwards 
noted by me in the schools of Zurich and Munich, in regard to 
the richness of the German language in significative monosyl- 
lables, appears very evident in the school of Frankfort. Chil- 
dren who have received three or four months’ instruction, per- 
form at command easy actions, indicate the presence of things, 
and of persons, call by name the persons themselves, knowing 
already in the first months of instruction their own name and 
that of their companions. I also heard personal names of three 
syllables pronounced in the first class. And here an observa- 
tion will come apropos, and serve to prevent, I hope, an objec- 
tion which is not new in regard to the school of Frankfort. I 
noticed that the pupils of Vatter are as deaf as others; there can 
not be any selection used there in the admission of only the best. 
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I will say more. I found in the third class a child who could not 
follow her companions any farther, because she was in the great- 
est degree deficient. This fact alone is sufficient to make one 
understand, that if selection had been used, this child would not 
have been admitted. But I did not find among the other pu- 
pils either individuals exceptional in intelligence, or for a nat- 
ural voice. 

One can understand the pupils of Frankfort well, because 
they speak with accent. Vatter pays more attention to the accent 
than to the word. He does this from the first lesson, shaking 
the children (too hard, it seemed to me), accustoming them to 
the tapping of the foot, to the movement of the arms, and to all 
those helps which the music teacher uses to make the pupil un- 
derstand the pitch of the note. One would say that the accent 
of the word is the preoccupation of the Frankfort school. 

In the second class the children use already the grammat- 
ical vocabulary, which serves very well to call their attention to 
the correctness of the expression. The care of the pronun- 
ciation is, as in the first class, principally directed to the accent. 
Each child repeats and repeats, until the pronunciation is good. 
The program seems to be this: little, but good. In the third 
class Vatter improvised a lesson of Political Geography which 
the pupils understood very well. My presence suggested by as- 
sociation the Triple Alliance, and from this he passed to indicate 
the Nations friendly and not friendly to Germany. The names 
of the heads of the Nations were read rapidly from the lips, and 
the lesson was concluded with a fine chorus for repeating two or 
three propositions, which they had formed, and which Vatter 
wished pronounced with the accent well spoken. 

In the fourth class the lesson was given by a pupil of Vat- 
ter’s. It is unnecessary to say that the imitation of his master 
was perfect. They explained the words and sentences of a little 
poem, inserted by Vatter at page 64 of his reading-book (2d 
part). In the same manner and by way of practical examples, 
the words of an easy problem in Arithmetic were explained, 
which the pupils executed, each on his own account, at the 
blackboard. I must also say that all the pupils, without excep- 
tion, had a good handwriting, such as to resemble the perfect 
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hand of Vatter. The blackboards have double lines made in 
such a manner as to contain a fine, even writing of 5-6mm. in 
size, judging by the eye. 

{n the last class Vatter gave his History lesson, explaining 
a chapter of the elementary book of Griesinger and Hirzel (Erz- 
ahlen aus der Weltgeschichte). Here also the teacher has his eye 


and ear always directed to the pronunciation of each pupil, who. 


repeats with the desired accent the sentences explained, as well 


as those used from time to time to explain the text. Person-- 


ally, I cannot say that I learned any thing new during my visit, 
as regards the manner of giving lessons, as I have been—leaving 
modesty apart—a great scholar of the pure German method and 
of the writings of Vatter from the beginning of my professional 
career. However, that insistence on the accent did me good, 
and I hope that I have gained a greater faith in the possibilities 
of certain Oral results. 

It gives me pleasure to conclude my brief account, with the 
thought expressed by me in the Album of the visitors to the 
Frankfort school, under the fresh impression of the visit made: 
‘My visit to this school has confirmed me in the opinion that it 
is just to regard Vatter as our master in the application of the 


pure Oral Method.” 























SOME MUSCLES USED IN SPEECH. 
II. 


ADELLA F. POTTER, WATERTOWN, NEW YORK. 
1. Extrinsic MuscLes ATTACHED TO THE Hyorp BONE. 


The muscles of the hyoid bone are important factors in the 
production of voice, and since they are among those most di- 
rectly under the control of the will, they are susceptible of a high 
degree of training. As applied to a number of these, the train- 
ing consists in so bringing them under control that they may be 
restrained from contraction during voice production and thus 
prevented from interfering with the action of the muscles essen- 
tial to pure tones. This training is nearly if not quite as im- 
portant as the development of the essential muscles. 

Four of the muscles of the hyoid bone are essential agents 
in voice production; one of these, the thyro-hyoid has already 
been described; the other three also affect greatly the quality of 
tone, and their action will therefore be explained somewhat at 
length. 

STERNO-Hyoip MuscLe:—This muscle is well shown in 
Fig. VII. It is fastened below to both the collar-bone and 
the breast-bone at their place of joining, extends upward 
past the thyroid cartilage, and is attached at its upper end to 
the body, middle part, of the hyoid-bone; its place of attach- 
ment to the collar-bone and breast-bone being considerably 
further back than its upper attachment to the hyoid bone. 

Action :—‘“When acting alone, it pulls the front part of the 
hyoid bone downward, carrying with it the horns, because there 
is so much more freedom of movement behind near the spine, 
than in front. When, as in artistic singing,’ and in the best 
speech, “the thyroid cartilage is held firmly against the under 
side of the hyoid bone, this muscle, in pulling down the hyoid 
body, will pull down also the front part of the thyroid cartilage. 
The rear part of the cartilage will follow also, almost without 
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any tilting forward of the whole cartilage, for the same reason, 
namely, that the movement near the spine is so much more free 
than near the front of the neck.’”’ This is due to the fact that 
the larynx is so loosely connected with the spine by the muscles 
of the pharynx that it slides up and down with the utmost 
freedom. 


Figure VII. 
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The problem now is “to find what muscular force is adapted 
to resist this easy pulling down of the combined larynx and 
hyoid bone. Of course such an opposing muscle must extend 
upward from either the bone or the cartilage, it matters little 
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from which, for in correct voice production they are, as has been 
said, always bound firmly together by the thyro-hyoid muscles.” 
Such a muscular force is represented in Fig. VIII, which, un- 
fortunately, but poorly represents the hyoid bone and the attach- 
ment of the muscle. 


Figure VIII. 
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Hyo-Giossus Muscie:—This muscle is fastened at its 
lower end to the whole extent of the hyoid horns, and extends 
upward and a little forward into the tongue. “It lies almost whol- 
ly to the rear of the down-pulling sterno-hyoid muscle and so is 
favorably placed to act in oppositionto it. In contracting it would 
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pull the horns strongly upward if it were not for one obstacle— 
the great looseness and casier downward movement of the tongue. If 
no other muscles were active, the tongue would be pulled down 
farther than the horns were pulled up, and but little tilting force 
could be applied; consequently, a low position of the tongue is 
pernicious.” But in artistic singing and in the best speech the 
tongue is held up firmly by muscles connecting it with the chin, 
the palate, and the styloid process of the temporal bone. Thus 
held, the Ayo-glosst muscles cannot by their contraction move 
the tongue down, but “will pull upward with all their powerful 
force upon the hyoid horns, necessarily dragging up with the 
horns the rear part of the thyroid cartilage.” If at the same 
time the equally strong sterno-hyoid muscles are pulling down- 
ward upon the extreme front part of the hyoid bone, a powerful 
tilting force will be applied which will act upon the thyroid cartil- 
age as well as upon the hyoid bone, and as the cricoid is not 
free to move, the thyroid will swing upon the cricoid joints, 
(shown in Fig. I), the niche between the cricoid and thyroid will 
be closed, the points of attachment of the ends of the vocal 
shelves will be separated and the shelves themselves will be 
stretched. In this action the thyro-cricoid muscle assists some- 
what. It will soon be shown how the cricoid cartilage is held 
firm. At present it must be taken for granted. 

Omo-Hyorp Musc_Le:—tThe sterno-hyoid is assisted by the 
less powerful omo-hyoid muscle which also pulls downward upon 
the connected hyoid bone and thyroid cartilage. It is attached 
above to the lower border of the body of the hyoid and below 
to the shoulder blade. It is well shown in Fig. VIII. 


2. Extrinsic Musc_Les ATTACHED TO THE THYROID CARTILAGE. 


Fig. IX shows two other muscles which assist those just 
described in tilting the thyroid cartilage upon the cricoid. 

PALATO-PHARYNGEUS MuscLE:— “The palato-pharyngeus 
muscle extends all the way from the soft palate to the larynx. 
By looking into the mouth with the tongue flattened, two arches 
or pillars of flesh may be seen far back, extending down from 
the roof of the mouth on each side. Each arch is formed of 
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two folds which start at the middle line of the mouth’s roof and 
curve outward and downward. Only the rear arch is visible in 
the above diagram, for the parts are looked upon from behind. 
In the mouth or from the front, only a small extent of the rear 
pillars can be seen above the tongue.” These rear pillars are 


Figure IX. 
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the palato-pharyngei muscles. In the diagram they are seen to 
extend far downward and, on the whole, somewhat backward, 
being fastened below to the upper horns of the thyroid and 
the rear borders below these horns. “A portion of the palato- 
pharyngeus muscle is fastened above to the rear edge, or border 
of the hard palate, the edge which can be felt easily by rubbing 
the end of the finger backward along the roof of the mouth till 
the hard, bony part, the hard palate is found to cease and the 
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soft palate, or fleshy mass to begin.” “Another portion is 
fastened above, in the soft palate, to its fellow of the opposite 
side, and the fibres which compose it, according to Henle, are 
the ones which extend all the way down to the rear borders and 
horns of the thyroid cartilage, while the portion first mentioned 
is fastened below to the sides of the pharynx, and does not fasten 
upon the larynx.” 


Figure X. 
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Action:—‘As the palato-pharyngeus muscle descends with 
so bold a curve outward, it must need to shorten somewhat in 
order to take up its slack (for want of a better expression) before 
it can pull upward upon the larynx. It is almost a sphincter- 
muscle, for in straightening these outward curves it draws the 
enclosed space (seen behind and above the tongue) almost to a 
slit,” bringing “toward each other the borders of the whole 
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curve seen in the diagram to extend downward to the larynx. 
Since it likewise draws the larynx upward and the soft palate 
downward, it acts very much like drawing together the mouth 
of a bag by a string about its borders; but the horns and rear 
borders of the thyroid cartilage will still hold the lower ends 
apart and prevent complete sphincter action. In swallowing, 
it thus draws the palate down upon, and the sides of the pharynx 
in upon the food to force it downward. It also aids in swallow- 
ing by drawing the larynx upward from its position close against 
the most forward part of the spine’s curve, to a point above, 
where the spine inclines backward and leaves a free space be- 
tween itself and the larynx through which the morsel of food 
can descend more easily.” 

In correct voice production the palato-pharyngeus muscle 
has several offices: 

Since it inclines backward as it descends, as shown in Fig. 
IX, “it would, if employed alone, draw the soft palate downward 
and backward; but this would leave the nasal passages (seen in 
the diagram) wide open and cause nasal tones.” However, at 
the same time, “the muscles seen in the diagram to rise from the 
sides of the palate to the skull (the tensor and the levator-palati) 
are in contraction to prevent this downward movement, so that 
the backward pulling of the palato-pharyngei muscles alone could 
have effect, helping to close the opening from the throat to the 
nasal passages, and thereby preventing nasal qualities. A still 
more important vocal office of this muscle is its influence upon 
the larynx due to the decided forward, as well as upward, direc- 
tion of its fibres: for the soft palate lies well in front of the rear 
borders of the thyroid cartilage,” thus affording “a long leverage 
to tilt this cartilage forward upon the crico-thyroid joint far 
below. But the whole larynx is so easily drawn upward that 
this forward pulling force could have little application unless 
the larynx were withheld from rising by down-pulling muscles.” 

STERNO-THyrRoID MuscLe:—This muscle is attached at its 
upper end to the thyroid cartilage just below the lower end of 
the thyro-hyoid muscle. The oblique line of its attachment to 
the thyroid cartilage is shown in Figs. Vi and IX. As the name 
indicates, the sterno-thyroid is fastened at its lower end to the 
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breast-bone. The cut end of this muscle is shown in Fig. VII. 
As shown in Fig. IX, the muscle passes almost directly over the 
crico-thyroid joint and therefore could have but little, if any, 
power to tilt the thyroid either forward or backward. 

CoMBINED ACTION OF PALATO-PHARYNGEUS AND STERNO- 
Tuyroip:—‘Although the soft palate is not indicated in Fig. 
IX, the forward inclination of the palato-pharyngeus is ex- 
hibited. As before observed, the contraction of this muscle 
would pull the larynx upward and draw the upper and rear part 
of the thyroid cartilage a little forward; but as the larynx, after 
leaving the forward curve of the spine, would find more and 
more space behind it as it rose, the lower part of the thyroid 
cartilage, together with the cricoid would be quite as free to 
move backward as the upper part forward, and consequently 
there would be no change in the relative positions of the two 
cartilages; that is, there would be no tilting forward of the thy- 
roid cartilage upon the crico-thyroid joints, and therefore no 
stretching of the vocal shelves. Indeed, if the whole larynx 
were drawn loosely upward, there would be hardly an appreci- 
able forward tilting of the larynx as a whole. But, if the muscles 
which pull the thyroid cartilage downward were also contract- 
ing, the palato-pharyngei muscles could not draw the larynx up- 
ward and their forward pulling force surely would pull the upper 
part of the thyroid cartilage forward, swinging it on its joints, 
or hinges, where its lower horns embrace the back of the cricoid. 
The vocal shelves would be stretched, because the cricoid cartilage 
now could not move backward, being already in contact with the most 
forward curve of the spine. 

“The cricoid cartilage now would act as a firmer fulcrum, 
being withheld from moving either up or down by the muscles 
under discussion, and from moving backward by the spine.” 


3. THE SPINE. 


Mr. Howard is the first of the many voice-physiologists to 
mention the spine as an essential agent in voice production. 
After a paper demonstrating its office had been read by him 
before a gathering of musicians at the World’s Fair, a leading 
musical authority present characterized this discovery of his as 
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the greatest that had been made in regard to the voice during 
the nineteenth century, and possibly the greatest ever made. 
All other physiologists seem to have overlooked the fact that 
were its backward movement not checked by the spine, the cri- 
coid cartilage would be swung backward by the thyroid with no 
tilting of the latter upon the cricoid joints and so no stretching 
of the vocal shelves. Its acoustic influence has also been un- 
noticed by others, although without it the tone would have no 
solidity. 


4. THE BALANCE OF MUSCLES. 


The necessity for muscular adjustment or balance is well 
shown by the study of the muscles of the larynx. It is invariably 
true that every muscular force acting in any direction is opposed 
by a force acting in the opposite direction. In artistic singing 
and in the best speech the opposing forces employed are of equal 
power. Therefore the up-pulling and down-pulling forces act- 
ing upon the larynx during singing or speech should be of the 
same intensity. 

Whenever the force pulling upward upon the larynx exceeds 
that pulling downward, the larynx rises, and, conversely, when- 
ever the force pulling downward exceeds that pulling upward, 
the larynx sinks. In the former case the up-pulling muscles 
are, of course, shortened and all the down-pulling ones length- 
ened; and in the latter case the down-pulling muscles are short- 
ened and the up-pulling ones lengthened. In either of these 
positions there is loss of power; for it is an established law that 
a muscle loses in power when shortened beyond its natural ex- 
tent. Probably a muscle also loses in power when lengthened 
beyond its natural extent. Consequently when the larynx is 
drawn either up or down, the thyroid tilting muscles cannot 
stretch the shelves so powerfully. 

It is also true that if the larynx either rises or sinks, it loses 
the only position in which it can remain in close contact with 
the spine; its natural position being directly in front of the for- 
ward bend or curve of the spine, which recedes from the larynx 
both above and below. “The posterior surface of the cricoid 
plate is the only part that can come in contact with the spine; 
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and if the larynx is drawn downward or upward, the cricoid 
leaves the forward bend of the spine and finds behind itself an 
intervening space. This, however, does not occur in rising until 
the larynx has moved farther than the fraction of an inch which 
separates it from the hyoid bone.” The necessity for this con- 
tact of the cricoid and the spine has already been shown. Still 
another reason for this position of the larynx is that just here 
the anterior surface of the spine (the fifth vertebra) is especially 
free from muscles, being very firm and smooth, and, therefore, 
well adapted to resist the backward movement of the cricoid. 


5. TESTs. 


Test No. 2. THE Position or LARYNx.—Push the end of 
the finger down between the collar and the neck and draw it up- 
ward until it reaches the cricoid ring. Sing a low, a medium, 
and a high tone in succession, or repeat any forcibly spoken 
vowel, or the words, “How far,” “O, yes,” on different pitches. 
If this bony ring sinks at all at the beginning of the tone or if 
it rises more than the quarter or third of an inch that measures 
the distance of the upper border of the thyroid cartilage from 
the hyoid bone, know that you are in error. 

The movement of the cricoid ring indicates that of the whole 
larynx. As the voice ceases the larynx should, of course, return 
to its former position. There should be no rigidity of larynx 
during either singing or speech. It should move upward to 
come in contact with the hyoid bone, and then, within narrow 
limits, the closely bound larynx and hyoid should have great 
freedom of movement, i. e., the cricoid cartilage should not leave 
its position against the fifth vertebra, but should move freely 
on the vertebra. 


Test No. 3. THE Use or Muscites PuLLING DowNWARD 
UPON THE LARYNx.—‘“Again push the finger down between the 
collar and the neck and press it backward, just above the breast- 
bone, with the gentle force required to feel the windpipe; then, 
still pressing gently backward, draw the finger tip a trifle to one 
side without losing the windpipe. Now sing,” or speak with 
energy, and if the finger is not pushed forward by the swelling 
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muscle to the front of the still felt windpipe, “be assured that 
your whole throat adjustment must be wrong.” 

“The swelling is caused mainly by the contraction and for- 
ward straightening of the sterno-hyoid muscles. If they do not 
thus straighten forward, it is proved that the essential shelf- 
straightening agents, this muscle and the upward stretching 
hyo-glosst muscles, are acting either too feebly or not at all; that 
the thyroid cartilage is not being tilted forward upon the crico- 
thyroid hinges with sufficient force, and that the sterno-thyroid 
muscles, also pressed upon, are likewise inactive.” 

The swelling of these muscles is also apparent to the eye. 
The musical as well as the spoken voice should be used, and with 
the former the swelling will be found more marked, quite filling 
the hollow usual at this point. The hollows above the collar- 
bone will also be filled by the swelling of the omo-hyoid. 

Test No. 4. THe Use oF PALATO-PHARYNGEI:—‘Hold a 
hand-mirror before the mouth while standing with your back to 
a window. Gently press down the middle of the tongue with 
the forefinger so that the rear corners of the roof of the mouth 
will be seen and the posterior pillars of the fauces (the palato- 
pharyngei muscles) will be visible against the back wall of the 
mouth. Sing a tone, low, high, or medium,” or say “ah” forcibly. 
“If the pillars separate, know that you are far astray; if they re- 
main unmoved, less in error; while, if they come toward each 
other, thus making the angle at their summit smaller, be assured 
that so far your palatal habits are probably correct.” 

“It is probable that not one in twenty of those who apply 
this test will find the result favorable. The effort to enlarge the 
rear part of the mouth’s cavity is taught so universally, and, un- 
fortunately, employed by nearly all untaught singers so instinct- 
ively, that it would appear to be the correct one, were that opin- 
ion not disproved by mechanical principles to which bones and 
muscles are subject as completely as wood and wire.” 

That these muscles really act as they have here been de- 
scribed to do, has been proved by Mr. Howard by many post- 
mortem experiments upon the larynx, and also by bringing these 
muscles in his own throat voluntarily under control during voice 
that their action might be studied. 
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The muscles considered in this paper may be put in tabular 
form; thus: 
Muscles which tilt the thyroid cartilage upon the cricoid— 


, { hyo-glossi, 
Up-pulling Muscles, ) palato-pharyngei. 
’ sterno-hyoid, 
Down-pulling Muscles, 4 omo-hyoid, 
( sterno-thyroid. 


(To be continued.) 








HISTORICAL NOTES 


CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
TO THE DEAF. 


APPENDIX 40. 


THE LETTER oF M. GARD, THE DEAF TEACHER OF BORDEAUX, 
FRANCE, DATED APRIL, 1816, WHICH WAS BROUGHT TO 
AMERICA BY WILLIAM LEE, U. S. CoNnsuL at 
BORDEAUX. 


From the Freeman’s Journal and Columbian Chronicle, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, Friday, Dec. 27, 1816, p. 2, col. 3). 


[Frequent allusions to the letter of M. Gard are found in 
our technical works relating to the education of the deaf; but the 
letter itself does not seem to have been re-printed since it first 
appeared in 1816. The copy here presented fails to state the 
name of the person to whom it was addressed; but, Drs. Stan- 
ferd and Ackerly in their report upon the Deaf and Dumb of : 
New York (published in 1816), say that it was “directed to Dr. 
Mitchill.’—(Review III, p. 437). 

In the History of the New York Institution (published by 
the Volta Bureau in 1893) the following statements occur: “In 
1816 William Lee, Esq., on his return from Bordeaux, France, 
where he had been Consul, brought a circular letter from Mr. F. 
Gard, the distinguished pupil of the Abbe St. Sernin, and for 
many years a teacher at the Institution of Bordeaux. The let- 
ter was written in excellent English, which M. Gard had studied, 
and was addressed to ‘Philanthropists of the United States’, and 
contained an offer of himself as teacher of the deaf and dumb. 


‘Ry Alexander Graham Bell. Six chapters of this work have been 
published in Vol. IT, also Appendices A to P. see Index to Vol. II. For 
Appendices Q to 39, see Index to Vol. III.—Ep. 
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Mr. Lee handed it to Samuel L. Mitchill, M. D., a physician 
in this citv, and a man eminent in his day for learning, philan- 
thropy and social influence. Dr. Mitchill’s sympathies were 
at once aroused, and he conversed with Rev. Mr. Stanford, who, 
as has been mentioned, had met a number of deaf-mutes in the 
course of his ministrations, and with Dr. Akerly, whom he 
knew as a man with a heart open to every call of benevolence. 
These three gentlemen called a meeting at the house of Rev. 
Mr. Stanford.” * * * * * “This meeting resulted in 
another more public at Tammany Hall.” * * * * * 
“The gentlemen who first met on this interesting subject, were 
still firm in their purpose, and the meetings which were sub- 
sequently convened, were attended by those only who wished 
a school established in New York. In the spring of 1817, they 
accordingly met and organized a list of officers and directors, 
at the head of which was the Hon. DeWitt Clinton, and a peti- 
tion was presented to the Legislature for an Act of Incorpora- 
tion” * * * * “and on the 15th of April, 1817, the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb acquired a legal exist- 
ence with the usual corporate privileges. By an interesting 
coincidence this was the same day that the school at Hartford 
was opened for the reception of pupils.” It will be seen from 
the above that the letter of M. Gard led to the establishment of 
the New York Institution —A. G. B.] 


DEAF AND DUMB. 
For Freeman’s Journal. 


Mr. M. Corkle— As the propriety of establishing 
a school, for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb in 
this city, zhere it is known there are several in that sit- 
uation, besides many in the state, has been repeatedly 
stated in the public prints, and supported by many in 
private conversation of this interesting subject—I think 
it right to make it known, that a professor in the 
School for the Deaf and Dumb, at Bordeaux has of- 
fered his services to a gentleman in this city, (by the 
following letter written in English) to come to the 
United States, for the purpose of teaching those un- 
fortunate persons; and I have no doubt he may yet be 
procured, providing a competency is secured to him. 
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No more shall be said on the subject at present, but 
that if it be seriously desired to institute a School in 
Philadelphia, a meeting should be called, when the sen- 
timents of the citizens may be taken on the occasion. 
My own opinion is, that there is great room for a 
School in Philadelphia, for many of the unfortunate 
persons in the state who will be objects of instruction 
in it cannot go to that at Hartford. 


A. B. 


It ought to be stated that Mr. Lee, late consul of 
the United States at Bordeaux, speaks in the highest 
terms of Mr. Gard’s character and talents; and that in 
a letter to the gentleman to whom Mr. Gard’s letter is 
addressed, he says that Mr. Gard brought him the letter 
to correct, but that he preferred sending it without the 
least alteration. 


The original letter from Mr. Gard, is left at the 
Athenaeum, for public inspection. 


Bordeaux, April, 1816. 
Sir, 

You will perhaps be surprised at the liberty I take 
in addressing you; but, being governed by motives of 
humanity, and encouraged in my design by some mili- 
tary gentlemen, and merchants of the United States 
now in this place, I beg leave to claim your attention 
for a moment on the situation of the unhappy persons 
in your country who have the misfortune to be deaf 
and dumb. Afflicted, myself, with these infirmities, and 
feeling with great sensibility for all those in the same 
situation, | have enquired of the American gentlenien 
who have visited our Institution, in Bordeaux, for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb, whether there ex- 
isted any similar establishment in the United States. 
Being informed that no such schools had been estab- 
lished with you, and learning that, among your deaf 
and dumb, all those who had not the means of going to 
Europe, were deprived of instruction, I feel an ardent 
desire to devote my labor and existence to procure for 
them the inestimable blessing of the education of which 
their organization is susceptible, and which is so indis- 
pensable both for their own happiness, and to render 
them useful members of society. I was educated, my- 
self, in the Institution of the deaf and dumb of this 
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city; and having acquired by long application, a perfect 
knowledge of the most approved method of instructing 
this unfortunate portion of society, I have, for these 
eight years, exercised the functions of teacher, and have 
also acquired a tolerable knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. If the American government, or benevolent 
individuals of your country, are disposed to form an 
Institution in the United States, I would willingly go 
there for the purpose. I can procure satisfactory testi- 
monials of my moral character, and my capacity for 
teaching the deaf and dumb, from the American Consul, 
and several respectable military and commercial gentle- 
men of the United States, who honor me with their 
friendship and esteem. I will entirely depend on the 
wisdom and judgment of the American government, or 
of the individuals who undertake to assist me in the 
proposed establishment, to fix the mode and plan of its 
organization. 


Our Institution here, is calculated for sixty poor 
students, at the expense of the government, which pays 
for each 600 francs per annum, and 24,000 francs for 
the professors, and sundry other charges; to which is 
to be added the expense of a suitable building, beds, 
linens, &c.; making the aggregate expense about 1,000 
francs annually for each individual; the rich pay the ex- 
pense of their children; and if, as I have been told, a 
considerable portion of the deaf and dumb in the United 
States have the means of paying for their instruction, 
the expense to the government, or a private society, 
would be inconsiderable. For myself, I do not claim 
great emoluments; my desire and object is to serve an 
afflicted portion of humanity. I have a wife, and soon 
expect to be a father; my only ambition is to procure 
a comfortable existence for my family. 


If you think your government cannot, from its 
formation, establish such an Institution, will you inform 
me what probability there is of any one of the State 
governments undertaking to create such an establish- 
ment; or whether, in your opinion, individuals subscrip- 
tion could be raised for its formation. 


Your worthy Consul, Mr. Lee, has given me great 
encouragement; but I wish to feel secure of a compe- 
tency before I undertake a voyage, as it would not be 
prudent in me to let go a certainty for an uncertainty; 
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having, from the Institution here, a salary of 1800 
francs, besides other emoluments. 
I should be highly flattered by your honouring me 
a reply to this; on which, permit me to say, | calculate, 
from the knowledge I have from Mr. Lee, of your 
patriotism, and useful labors. 
I have the honor to be, with high respect, sir, your 
humble servant, 
Fs. GARD 
Professeur a l’ecole Royale des 
sourd-muets, a Bordeaux. 


APPENDIX 1. 


Prospectus ANNOUNCING THAT THE HARTFORD SCHOOL 
WouLpD OPEN ON THE 15th oF APRIL, 1817, 
UNDER GALLAUDET AND CLERC, WITH REv. ABRA- 
HAM QO. STANSBURY AND WIFE IN CHARGE 
OF THE DOMESTIC CONCERNS. 


(From the Connecticut Mirror, Monday, March 24, 1817.) 
DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM. 


Through the politeness of the Directors of the 
Connecticut Asylum for the education of the DEAF and 
DUMB, we have been favored with the following Pros- 
pectus, which we with pleasure lay before our readers. 
We presume that the editors of neighboring news- 
papers, will cheerfully publish it for the information of 
the public. 

The directors of the CONNECTICUT ASYLUM 
for the education of the DEAF and DUMB, take this 
method of informing the public, that the course of in- 
struction, under the immediate superintendence of the 
Rev. T. H. Gallaudet and Mr. Laurent Clerc, will com- 
mence on the 15th of April next. A convenient house 
has been procured for the temporary accommodation 
of the pupils, the domestic concerns of which will be 
conducted by the Rev. A. O. Stansbury and lady, whose 
care over the interesting family to be committed to 
their charge will, it is fully believed, answer all the 
reasonable expectations, and insure the warmest con- 
fidence, of parental solicitude. 

While the Directors gratefully acknowledge the 
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goodness of God in all the success with which He has 
been pleased thus far to crown their feeble efforts in 
his service, and while they would devoutly rely on Jesus 
Christ, the great Head of the Church, to make their 
future labours subservient to the best interests, both 
temporal and spiritual, of the unfortunate objects to 
be entrusted to their care; it is with deep regret, that 
they are under the necessity of pleading the poverty of 
the Asylum, at its very outset, as an obstacle in the way 
of receiving charity-scholars, excepting from those few 
towns which have contributed to its resources. Very 
considerable have been the expenses which have nec- 
essarily accrued during two years past, in preparing 
one of our own citizens to superintend the course of 
instruction in the Asylum, by enabling him to visit sim- 
ilar institutions in Europe, and to bring back with him 
a most interesting foreigner, himself deaf and dumb, 
as an assistant in this new and arduous department 
of education. These expenses have been almost en- 
tirely paid by the citizens of Hartford, and all of them 
from funds raised within the state—The funds which 
have since been contributed in some of the larger towns 
of the neighbouring states, furnish an income adequate 
only to the support of a very small number of pupils; 
in applying which the directors feel themselves bound 
to have a reference always to the wishes of the sub- 
scribers residing in such towns, with whom they will 
speedily communicate on this subject.—The donation 
made by the State of Connecticut will be directed in its 
proper channel, as soon as it is ascertained, whether it 
was intended to constitute the commencement of a fund 
for the relief of the indigent deaf and dumb; or to be 
used for this object, as the exigencies of the Asylum 
might require. So that at present no provision can be 
made for charity-scholars from places which have not 
furnished funds for this object. 


A candid public, will, it is hoped, duly understand 
and appreciate the correctness of such a course of pro- 
cedure, especially, as the want of funds has not arisen 
from the want of exertions which have been faithfully 
made for several months past. The future more ample 
patronage of the benevolent will it is hoped enable the 
Asylum to erect suitable buildings, and to conduct its 
concerns upon a scale which will make it eminently and 
extensively useful, especially to such of the unhappy, 
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(and very many such there are) as have added to their 
other affecting calamity, that of poverty; and this barrier 
may even now be removed, if the towns in which such 
unfortunate reside will contribute the sums necessary 
for their education and support. In fixing the amount of 
these sums the directors have adjusted it at a rate far 
below what the past expenditures of the institution and 
its future current expenses would justify, trusting to a 
kind providence in some way or other to make up such 
deficiency, and to that Being, who hath the hearts of all 
men in his hands, that He would raise up in the places 
and neighbourhood where they reside benefactors for 
the poor deaf and dumb. 


The term of time necessary for the instruction of a 
pupil in the common elementary parts of education will 
be from three to six years, according to age and capaci- 
ty; such a period has been found absolutely indispensable 
at the European institutions nor will it be deemed long 
when it is considered, that more than this is spent for 
the same object by those children who are in posses- 
sion of all their faculties. The improvement of pupils 
would be much accelerated, if before being sent to the 
asylum they could be taught to form and join the let- 
ters of penmanship legibly. 


Many applications have already been made for 
admission, and it is expected that the first class will 
speedily be filled up, after which none can be received 
until the ensuing year. Future applications must be 
made by letter ( post paid) to the undersigned Commit- 
tee, who in answering and complying with them will 
always have regard to priority in point of time. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS. 


1. The Asylum will provide for each pupil, board; 
lodging; washing; the continual superintendence of 
health, conduct, manners and morals; fuel, candles, sta- 
tionary and other incidental expenses of the school 
room; for which, including tuition, there will be an an- 
nual charge of Two hundred dollars. 


2. Incase of sickness the necessary extra-charges 
will be made. 


3. No pupil will be received for a less term than 
one year, and no deduction from the above charge will 
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be made on account of vacations or absence except in 
case of sickness. 

4. Payments are always to be made one quarter in 
advance, for such pupils as reside within the state, and 
six months in advance for such as reside without it, for 
the punctual fulfillment of which satisfactory security 
will be required. 

5. Each pupil, applying for admission, must not 
be under nine years of age, of good natural intellect, free 
from any immoralities of conduct, and from any con- 
tagious or infectious disease;—a certificate of such 
qualifications will be required, signed by the clergyman 
of the place in which the pupil resides or by two other 
respectable inhabitants. 

By order of the Directors. 
MASON F. COGSWELL, De eciitins 
DANIEL WADSWORTH, § ~* = 

Hartford, March 2ist, 1817. 

ges The editors of Newspapers favourable to the 
interests of the deaf and dumb are respectfully requested 
to give the above prospectus two or three insertions. 


APPENDIX 42. 


LETTER FROM ReEv. ABRAHAM QO. STANSBURY TO HIS BROTHER 
ARTHUR IN NEW YorK, DESCRIBING THE HARTFORD 
ScHOOL AND THE LIFE OF THE PUPILS. 

1817, JULY 12. 


(From manuscript in the possession of Dr. Fred H. Wines, 
Assistant Director of the Census, Washington, D, C.—a collat- 
eral descendant of the Rev. Mr. Stansbury.) 


Extract. 
“Hartford, July 12, 1817. 
” iets n ieee I feel among strangers here, as if 
I was completely cut off from the family.......... We 
hear often from persons visiting the Asylum, that you 
& mother are well.......... you will naturally expect 


me to give some account of our situation here. First, 
then, it is in regard to situation, everything that could 
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be wished. The house is on the main street, & com- 
modious with an extensive view in the rear—you see a 
finely cultivated country with houses here & there half- 
covered in trees—all wooden, some two stories mostly 
are painted red & sometimes not painted at all—two or 
three more polished shine in white, a small river is seen 
like a looking glass reilecting the beautiful shrubbery & 
trees on the margin, which nearly hide it from the sight 
—three handsome county seats with porticoes & lofty 
pillars—out houses fences & other marks of wealth 
around them, improve the prospect from my study win- 
dow, which also overlooks a spot of garden 25 by 45 
feet—here grows Lettuice & radishes & beets & beans 
& corn & cucumbers & cabbages, with a few plants of 
purslain, pigweed and red root with plenty of fine young 
parsley, as it would appear, but which like false religion 
is the more dangerous from its appearance. Hemlock, 
in fact; spared and nursed when it first made its ap- 
pearance, but now it expands its shoots, the object of 
my greatest aversion. | have declared a war of exter- 
BUMNSUION.. «006i ese ...-Opposite to the study door is 
that of the bed room.” (Then follows a long, interesting 
description of his apartments and furnishings)........ 
“To show you our family of 21 mutes, an interesting 
group. They are making rapid progress, & all the visi- 
tors go away highly pleased: No doubt you have seen 
the account of the President’s visit to our Establish- 
ment, he paid the greatest attention & expressed him- 
self very handsomely, congratulated us on having so 
well succeeded in so benevolent a plan—many persons 

? ) all appear sensibly affected—for my 
own part I find no abatement in the interest, these ob- 
jects excited, but rather an increase, it has not that 
vivacity which belongs to all new impressions, but there 
is more of depth and solidity........ I instruct them 
in writing an hour a day & find them apt scholars— 
they submit to regulations without much trouble & the 
Domestic economy proceeds in silent regularity—the 
morning assembles them all to worship—till 7 they 
amuse themselves & then breakfast—after which they 
look over their lessons, at 9 school begins—the rooms 
are below—one occupied by Mr. Clerc & the other by 
Mr. G.—the lessons are written down on slates placed 
on easles. ‘These are so large that the writing (with 
chalk & paste) may be read by the tutor from his sta- 
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tion—at noon the prisoners come forth & wash off the 
Dust—by 1 dinner is on the table—& after dinner the 
pupils retire to sew, &c: in their rooms and walk & play 
till 2 then write till 3—boys one day girls another—at 
3 school collects—( ? ) 6 dismisses—then 
comes tea & after tea a ‘walk or a visit till 9 when all 
assemble again for worship—the boys make their bow 
and go to bed—the men sit up and talk with their 
fingers & read on their board lessons—(printed on the 
Lancaster plan) for an hour, when men & women boys 
& all vacate the busy Dining Hall & we shortly retire— 
thus passes day after day & I feel thankful to be use- 
fully employed—you will ask me what do I find to em- 
ploy my time ? I goto market & during school hours 
read & write & see people who call on business & as 
visitors.” 





[ Mr. Stansbury then goes on to write at considerable length 
on religious subjects, showing plainly that his own ideas, con- 
stituting solid Scotch Presbyterianism, were not in accord with 
the religious views of the persons at Hartford with whom he 
was associated.—A. G. B.] 


APPENDIX 43. 


STANSBURY’S LETTER TO HIS BROTHER SUGGESTING HIS OWN 
NAME FOR THE SUPERINTENDENCY OF THE PROPOSED 
New York INSTITUTION, 1817, AUG. 3. 


(From manuscript in the possession of Dr. Fred. H. Wines, 
Assistant Director of the Census, Washington, D. C.) 


Extract. 


Under date of 1817, August 3d, from Hartford, Mr. Stans- 
bury writes: 


“With regard to the Asylum everything flourish- 
es, but I do not see how on the present plan, the Deaf 
and Dumb of New York are to be instructed. I have 
no doubt but an Institution might be established there 
on the same system that is pursued here, and should 
the way open for my superintendence there, it would be 
far more agreeable than to continue here, as I see some 
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things in this, which threaten its destruction, but over 
which I have no control—my views embrace a plan 
which can be carried into effect with the greatest facil- 
itv and which I will communicate when we meet. In 
the meantime, I wish you could see DeWitt Clinton and 
know what are his ideas, as I understand a large sub- 
scription is to be taken up in New York for this Asy- 
lum which is now nearly full of pay scholars only, and 
no persons are instructed as teachers and when any- 
thing is said on this head, the only reply is, that per- 
haps it may not be expedient to furnish New York 
with teachers, which might raise up a rival establish- 
ment—then you see what the love of being in general 
is, when men come to act.......... I mention these 
matters to you in confidence, as I conceive it is of 
the first importance that ( ? ) plan should be 
adopted for an institution for New York which shall 
foll—( ) same mode of instruction as that pur- 
sued here. I have written to Mr. (M ? )in 
whose judgment I have great confidence: he will see 
Dr. McLeod and others. I am aware how much your 
time must be engrossed, but perhaps on a subject of so 
much importance, vou may be able to spare an hour. I 
wish with all my heart you could step into the stage 
and come here—to see the most interesting of all 
sights, a collection of intelligent young persons emerg- 
ing from blank ignorance, into the knowledge of the 
world around them and the God who made them.”.... 





APPENDIX 44. 


THE DIFFICULTY BETWEEN GALLAUDET AND STANSBURY: 


GALLAUDET’s LETTER TO HIS BOARD, 1817, SEPT. 4, 
AND STANSBURY’S LETTER TO HIS BROTHER, 
1817, SEPT. 17. 
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Extract from Gallaudet’s letter to his Board of Directors Con- 





cerning the domestic affairs of the Connecticut Asylum, 1817, Sept. 4. 


(From Life of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, by his son, Ed- 
ward Miner Gallaudet, New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1888, 
p. 124). 
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“Mr. — is bound by his contract to take care 
of the pupils on the Sabbath. Commodious seats in 
church were provided for them by the Committee; but 
Mr. and Mrs. ————— absolutely declined sitting with 
them. The care of them has, of course, devolved on 
some of the Directors and the Principal, who will con- 
tinue cheerfully to accompany them to church on one 
condition, that Mr. ————— be made explicitly to un- 
derstand that in this particular, he is to exercise no con- 
trol over them, and especially, that he is not in the face 
of the whole congregation to make signs of rebuke at 
them, thus situated under the care of the Principal, very 
much, as has often been the case, to the mortification 
of the elder pupils, especially the young ladies. 

“T am told by my friend, and fellow laborer, (Mr. 
Clerc) that he is sometimes neglected in the gratifica- 
tion of so simple a want as that of a piece of white 
bread, and that when the mistress of the family, who 
is well acquainted with his wishes in this respect, makes 
not provision to have them always gratified, and when 
he has asked the servant for so small a favor and been 
told that ‘the house can not furnish it,’ with his accus- 
tomed good nature he has contented himself with a 
draft of milk alone. * * * * JI would beg leave, 
respectfully, to inquire whether the Principal of the In- 
stitution is not entitled to some kind of authority within 
its walls; whether the pupils are to regard him as quite 
on a level, out of the school room, with themselves; or 
whether he is to have the right of interposition or con- 
trol, should he see the pupils ill-treated, their conduct 
and language, as it has often been, very much misap- 
prehended, and themselves incapable of understanding 
the signs which are awkwardly and vehemently made to 
them? Are they to feel themselves destitute of redress 
in case of grievances; of an interpreter in case of a mis- 
take; of a friend in case of abuse? These things are 
suggested not, I hope, from feelings of wounded pride, 
as has been most ungenerously attributed to me, nor 
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from a wish to exercise authority, which is by no means, 
to me at least, a pleasant task, but from the conviction, 
and surely it is a sober one, that the usefulness of that 
man is soon at an end, who, filling a public station of 
responsibility, and called to form the minds, and con- 
duct the education of those who look up to him as their 
teacher and guide, suffers the loss of that respect with- 
out the enjoyment of which both himself and his office 
must soon become contemptible.” 


Extract from Stansbury’s letter to his brother, 1817, Sept. 17. 


(From manuscript in the possession of Dr. Fred. H. Wines, 
Assistant Director of the Census, Washington, D. C.) 


Under date of 1817, Sept. 17, Hartford, Conn., Mr. Stans- 
bury writes :— 


“Since I left you I wrote a letter but concluded 
not to send it, as matters were still unsettled—meeting 
after meeting was held, in which proposals were 
brought forward that to smooth Mr. G.’s feelings we 
should quit—the resolution passed, & the Committee 
came accordingly to know on what terms I would 
agree to go, without examining into facts; that they 
had no fault whatever to find, but that Mr. G. had 
stated that ‘we could not get along together’—I took 
a day to consider & wrote a summary of my views, con- 
cluding, that as there was no ground of dissatisfaction, 
& it was not necessary for Mr. G. to board in the house 
he could board elsewhere—that there could be no 
ground of dissatisfaction, unless we interfered with 
each others duties. My representation had the desired 
effect; the Gentlemen were satisfied where the difficulty 
arose & concluded to define our respective provinces; 
that in future there might be no interference assuring 
me that they did not wish me to go away and behaving 
in the most friendly manner. 

“Thus my dear Brother has my kind Master dis- 
appointed the machinations of a malignant enemy & 
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restored peace. I do not enter into particulars, but 


must sav that I never ( ?) so perfect a specimen 
of what I consider the character of a Jesuit. I am now 
on my guard, & pray to be guided in the right way striv- 
ing as much as lieth in me to live peaceably with all 
ee Our family is now small as all the pupils 
but 9 are gone to see their parents.” 


APPENDIX 4s. 


oF STANsBURY’S Bonn, 1818, May 7. 
(From manuscript on file in Yale College Library.) 


Hartford, the 7th of May, 1818. 
My dear friend:— 

Your letter which was handed me on my return 
from Guilford where I went with Mr. Howell on a visit 
to the Miss Fowlers, was truly welcome. Thank you 
for the expression of vour kindness & of that of Mrs. 
Cogswell & Mary & Alice, which it contains. Be as- 
sured the affection is mutual. I have been thinking of 
you all and wish you much pleasure in New-york & a 
safe return home. 


Since you left us, there have been two meetings of 
the Directors. At the first, the release of Mr. Stans- 
bury’s bond was brought on the carpet & postponed; 
but much encouragement was given him by some of the 
Directors. My own opinion, on this subject, is that 
our Institution will be charged with illiberality, if the 
restriction is not taken off, I suppose we may be 
thought to dread his competition; but I feel he may 
prejudice the Gentlemen in N. Y. against our system 
by misrepresenting it, as he knows so little of it. At 
the second meeting, it was voted that I should be re- 
quested to write an address to be delivered at the time 
of the public exhibition of the Asylum which will be 
sometime this month. I have complied with this re- 
quest. As for the enlargement of our school-rooms 
nothing has been done as vet, and I feel quite grieved 
that no stronger interest is felt in providing immedi- 
ately for our urgent necessities. I must however be 
satisfied with performing my duty, & perhaps our Di- 
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rectors will learn from some great inconvenience that 
more dispatch is necessary. 


Mr. Gallaudet spent a few days in New Haven and 
did not arrive here until tuesday morning, his health 
appears to be better; but I fear it is only the effect of 
leisure which a few days labour & especially his disap- 
pointment at finding nothing improved in the Asylum, 
will destroy. I rejoice, however, at his putting his life, 
his health & his all in the hands of a Being whose wis- 
dom is [equal]' only equally by his goodness who does 
not afflict us for his pleasure, but for our profit. In his 
hands, | wish Mr. Gallaudet to be, & I pray [God]? that 
God would give him grace to submit to all his divine 
will. Mr. Orr is expected in the course of this week. 

Mr. Woodbridge is still in Boston & is not ex- 
pected until tomorrow. He had an opportunity of talk- 
ing with Governor Brooks & some of the Gentlemen 
composing the Committee respecting the Deaf & 
Dumb; and if, as we hope, the legislature of Massachu- 
setts are generous enough to provide for us, we will 
willingly transfer our Pupils to Boston. Do not think 
me ambitious, my dear friend; my only desire is to see 
the foundation of our Institution settled, that when I 
return to France, I may be easy on the future fate of 
my brothers in misfortune & tell my countrymen that 
the Americans are not inferior to the Europeans in 
benevolence & munificence towards these unfortunate 
beings. Several of our students have already returned 
from their vacation, & the others I suppose, are on 
their way. Among the new, three have arrived, & the 
others are expected daily. 


Our friends in this neighbourhood are well except 
Mr. Wadsworth who is one while well, another time 
sick. They are cleaning their houses & preparing 
Cakes for the election day. Mr. & Mrs. Whittlesey 
have had many reasons to be afflicted, on the evening 
of the dav in which Mrs. Whittlesey arrived at the 
Asylum they received the sad news of the death of the 
wife of one of her brothers, and next week absolutely 
on the same day, their second son left them, we hope, 
for the better world, after five davs sickness. Although 
not quite consoled, they are well enough to watch over 
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our domestic concerns. I have presented to them your 
regards & they return theirs to you. 

Our Deaf & Dumb pupils & especially Miss Dil- 
lingham send their best respects to Mrs. Cogswell & 
yourself & their love to Mary & Alice. I visit Eliza- 
beth, Catherine & Mason from time to time, they are 
well & long to see you again. 


Farewell my dear friend, please to remember me affec- 

tionately to Mr. & Mrs. Stevens & their sons & 

daughter, & to all our very good friends, & believe me 
Your sincere friend 


Laurent Clerc. 


P. S. Mr. Gallaudet whose numerous concerns 
since his arrival, have prevented him from writing to 
you, wishes to be affectionately remembered to your 
family & to all his friends. He has seen (Mrs. ?) 
Talcott who is comfortable. 


Dr. Mason F. Cogswell. 


(addressed) Dr. Mason F. Cogswell, 
care of Peter W. Redcliffe. 
New-York. 


(postmarked) Hartford, Conn. May 7. 


APPENDIX 46. 


THE OPENING OF THE NEW York INSTITUTION, 1818, MAy 20, 
wiItH Rev. ABRAHAM QO. STANSBURY, AS SUPERIN- 
TENDENT AND PRINCIPAL. 


(From History of New York Institution, published by the 
Volta Bureau, 1893). 


[We have no information concerning the action of the 
Directors of the Hartford School upon the proposition to re- 
lease Mr. Stansbury from his bond, and take off the restriction 
mentioned by Laurent Clerc (see Appendix 45). It appears, 
however, that the French system adopted in Hartford, was not 
pursued in the New York Institution. In the first Report of the 
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“The Rev. A. O. Stansbury, Superintendent and 
teacher, is the Principal. He is a gentleman of classi- 
cal erudition and has been successful in his efforts in 
instructing the pupils under his care. He attends to 
the oldest and most advanced scholars. Miss Mary 
Stansbury, assistant teacher, takes the next class, 
where the pupils are taught to put words together into 
sentences, and find words for the expression of their 
own thoughts, after seeing an action performed. Miss 
Stansbury is a lady of amiable manners and deport- 
ment, capable and attentive, and gives great satisfac- 
tion to the Directors. Mr. Horace Loofborrow, assist- 
ant teacher and clerk, has charge of the third class. 
This gentleman has been employed since first July last, 
and has given satisfactory manifestations of his useful- 
ness. In the class under his tuition, the pupils learn 
their letters and words, and express the same by signs 
indicative of a knowledge of their meaning and import.” 


The following is quoted from the History of the New York 
Institution, published by the Volta Bureau, 1893, p. 
A. G. B.] 


On the 22d of May, 1817 the Board of Directors 
met for the first time. Their first act was to appoint a 
committee to write to England for a teacher, under the 
impression that the system of articulation, introduced 
by Braidwood, would be of more value than the French 
system, which discarded it. No answer was received 
till the summer of 1818, when the terms demanded were 
so exorbitant that it was impossible to accede to them. 

On the 24th of March, 1818, the Deaf and Dumb 
of New York were collected in the Court room of the 
City Hall, and lent an affecting influence to an address 
delivered by Dr. Mitchill to an assemblage of the prom- 
inent ladies and gentlemen of the city, upon the ne- 
cessity of making provision for their education. On 
the 20th of May of the same year, Mr. Abraham O. 
Stansbury, a gentleman of liberal education, who had 
been a year in the Asylum at Hartford, in charge of the 
administrative department, occupied a room which the 
city authorities had kindly set apart in the Almshouse, 
and whom, after waiting in vain to hear from Europe, 


_ 


od 
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New York Institution, January 1, 1820, (reprint of 1894), the Di- 
rectors allude to the instructors as follows :— 


IZ 
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the Directors of the New York Institution had engaged 
to take charge of their new school. Around him were 
grouped four young deaf mutes, who had been brought 
to him that morning, and whom he was in the act of 
teaching the letters of the manual alphabet. They were 
to live at home and come to him every day. Before the 
close of the year 1818, had been gathered thirty-three 
pupils, and Miss Mary Stansbury had been engaged as 
an additional teacher. Twenty-four of these pupils 
were day scholars, and nine were boarders, who, with 
the other additions during the first eleven years, were 
accommodated in rooms hired at 41 Warren Street for 
their benefit. Some of these were paying pupils, but 
the expenses of the majority were defrayed by charit- 
able contributions, and by the City of New York, which 
agreed to make an annual appropriation of $400. 


At the Annual Meeting of the members of the In- 
stitution, composed of ladies and gentlemen who had 
agreed to pay three dollars annually, or thirty dollars 
in one sum, held on the third Tuesday of May in that 
year, in accordance with the terms of the charter, Dr. 
Mitchill was elected President, in place of DeWitt 
Clinton, who, having been elected Governor, felt con- 
strained to retire. In the Spring of 1819, as the num- 
ber of pupils had reached forty-seven, it was found 
impossible to support the Institution on the limited re- 
sources they could command, and Dr. Akerly, as Sec- 
retary of the Board of Trustees, accompanied by Mr. 
Stansbury and eleven of his pupils, proceeded to Al- 
bany, and held an exhibition before the Legislature. 
The result of the favorable impression thus created was 
the passage, on the 13th of April, 1819, of two acts— 
one making a direct appropriation of $10,000 from the 
State treasury, and the other securing to the Institution 
a moiety of the tax on lotteries in the city of New York, 
from which, for fourteen vears thereafter, a consider- 
able part of its income was derived. 


In June following Mr. Horace Loofborrow was 
engaged as an assistant teacher. * * * * Mr. 
Stansbury departed for Europe in May, 1821, and Mr. 
Horace Loofborrow was made principal. The adminis- 
trative department of the Institution was placed in the 
hands of Dr. Samuel Akerly, as Superintendent and 
Physician, who occupied this post till February 1831. 


&e. 
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QUOTATIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF THE REV. ABRAHAM O 
STANSBURY AFTER HE BECAME PRINCIPAL OF THE NEW 
YorK INSTITUTION, 1818, SEPT. 4; 1820, 

FEB. —, AND MARCH I2. 


(From Manuscripts in the possession of Dr. Frederick H. 
Wines, Assistant Director of the Census, Washington, D. C.) 


Under date 1818, September 4, writing from New York, 
Mr. Stansbury says:— 


“The Institution flourishes and the public are high- 
ly gratified at the improvement of the scholars...... 
I hope with Mr. Sears assistance &c. to improve in this 
hitherto impracticable attainment. I find him an ami- 
able young man, and hope that he will do well here.” 
ekhoeeeewet (Evidently writing of Mr. Sears, he says) 
“he is the son of the Sheriff of Orange County and was 
a pupil of yours—but by the death of his father, is left 
to depend on his own exertions for a living.”.......... 
“T see your old friend G. Hyer frequently, he is a mem- 
ber of the little society at Mr. Rich—? and one of our 
Directors, besides which he has placed his ‘Son Tom’ to 
board with us, to separate him from evil company &c.” 


Under date 1820, February, he writes from New York:— 


“In answer to your inquiry I can only say, that 
having made an arrangement with a gentleman who 
goes to England in April, it is not probable that I shall 
go there, nor in fact have I any plan of proceeding after 
the first of May, when my engagement expires. If the 
Directors conclude to make an exhibition at Albany it 
may be thought necessary for me to go—in which case 
I shall have the pleasure of seeing you............ [t 
will be an emancipation to leave this Institution, yet 
there is a high satisfaction in having so far succeeded in 
its establishment; my principal regret is, that notwith- 
standing repeated representations to the Board of the 
expediency of having a proper character to succeed me, 
nothing has been done & all that I have acquired will 
be in a great measure lost. I am now endeavoring, to : f 
secure one point, by having the system of signs for 
numbers engraved—when it is done | will send you a 
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fOW COPIES... 0.0000 Mr. Ward is collecting cash but 
he succeeds very moderately here.” 


Under date of 1820, March 12, New York, he writes:— 


“My last was in reply (to yours?) of Feb. 25 re- 
specting our Board, and giving some of my reasons for 
resigning the Station in which I have labored......... 
it is a work of usefulness—sufficient to warrant all the 
privation........ my success has exceeded my hopes 
but when measures are adopted by those who have the 
direction calculated to ruin the prosperity of the Insti- 
tution, I am left without alternative. At the last meet- 
ing of the Board I therefore gave in my formal dismis- 
sion, since then I find the Directors are anxious to pre- 
vent a change and have appointed tomorrow to confer 
with me on the subject, possibly such terms can be ad- 
justed us may enable me to renew the engagement for 
re rest assured I shall not act 
rashly or unwisely for I feel deeply the responsibility 
OC er A . iv x scvedess 
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THE HARTFORD SCHOOL. LETTER FROM DR. AKERLY 
TO Dr. CoGswELL, 1821, AuG. 28, wITH CoGs- 
WELL’s REpLy, 1821, OCTOBER I5. 


(From manuscript on file in Yale College Library). 


Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
New York, 28th. Aug. 1821. 
Dr. Mason F. Cogswell. 


Dear Sir:— 


The Committee of Instruction have directed me to 
send you for the Library of the Hartford Institn. for 
Deaf & Dumb a work lately published here entitled 
“Elementary Exercises for the Deaf & Dumb” &c. This 
work has grown out of our wants in this Instn. & prob- 
ably never would have been published if Mr. Gallaudet’s 
book had been in use in our school. I never saw but 
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one copy of it & that was brought by Mary Rose I be- 
lieve from Hartford. We were informed by our late 
superintendent that it could not be procured for the use 
of our school, therefore after experiencing difficulties 
for the want of method or plan, I was set to work and 
compiled the volume I send you. I have been induced 
thro. Mr. Stansbury to believe that an unfriendly dis- 
position existed in your Institn. towards us, & I was 
not alone in that belief, wherefore no intercourse has 
taken place between us. The cause of that belief being 
removed in the change which has taken place in the 
management of this Institn., we now hope that an inter- 
change of good wishes and offices may begin & con- 
tinue between our Institutions as is fit & becoming men 
& Christians in pursuit of the same objects thro. 
Charity and benevolence. We wish success to yours 
and all other Institns for the D & Dumb. 
I have the first report of your Instn. Will you be 
so good as to send me your 2nd, 3rd & 4th. 
With respectful consideration 
I am Dr Sir, your most obdt. 
Samuel Akerly, Secy. 


(Addressed) Mason F. Cogswell M. D. Hartford, Conn. 
(Filed) Doctr. Sam’l. Alerly’s letter & my answer. 
Aug’st 1821. 


[Enclosed in the above letter from Dr. Akerly, appears the 


following copy of Dr. Cogswell’s letter in reply, with erasures 


and additions as shown.—A. G. B.] 








Dr. Sam’l. Akerly, 
Hartford, Octr. 15th, 1821. 
Dear Sir:— 

Your favor of the 28th of Aug’st. I rec’d about 
a week since, accompanied by a work entitled “Elemen- 
tary Exercises for the D & D.” &c. presented by your 
Committee of Instruction, to the Library of the Hart- 
ford Instn. &c. & although there has been no meeting 
of our Directors, since the rec’t. of your Communica- 
tion, I do not hesitate to offer your Committee my sin- 
cere thanks, on their behalf, for this distinguished evi- 
dence of good-will, manifested towards our Instn. my 
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own personal thanks are due, likewise, to you Sir, & of 
which | request your acceptance. As | have never 
been engaged in the business of instructiov, | do not 
consider myself a competent judge of the real merits of 
yr work, & I have not, as yet, had an Oppty. of obtain- 
ing the opinions of our Instructors, as they [have just 
returned]? have all been absent during a vacation, 
which has just terminated. 1 am satisfied however, 
from a hasty perusal of it, that it will be considered, as a 
valuable addition, to the limited number of treatises, 
heretofore published on this interesting subject. 





r 


I regret that Mr. Stansbury should have led you | 

into an error, respecting Mr. Gallaudet’s first Element- 
ary Book. It has been for sale at our Book Stores in 
this City ever since its publicationf & any number _ 
copies might have been obtained, on application to Mr. 
Gallaudet or our Booksellers. / Nor was this the only 
error into which you were led by Mr. S. and had you 
known him then as well as you do now, you might prob- 
ably have been spared the trouble of believing “that 
an unfriendly disposition existed in our Institution to- 
wards yours.” Where nothing has been done, nothing 
ought to be implied. Whatever might otherwise have 
been our feelings on this subject, the unexpected, & I 
think I may say without the imputation of boasting, the 
unexampled success of our Institution, has placed us 
beyond the reach of envy or jealousy towards any other. 
The peculiar circumstances under which your Institu- 
tion commenced, the Principal you first employed, & 
the entirely different mode of instruction, which you at 
first adopted, rendered it not only useless & inexpe- 
dient, but also totally forbade us from holding any in- 
tercourse, respecting the Deaf & Dumb, however much 
we might have wished it. Now that your Institution 
has assumed a new character, & you have come forward 
with friendly advances, we will willingly accept your 
proffered kindness, & wish you every success, that your 
benevolent exertions deserve.’ 




















_ 
We reciprocate the sentiment that ‘an interchange 
of good wishes & offices may begin & continue be- 





'The bracketed words are in the original manuscript, written but 
crossed out.—A. G. B. - 
*Ink-lines encircle parts of the letter in the original manuscript as 18 


indicated.—A. G. B. 
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tween our Institutions as is fit & becoming men & 
Christians, in pursuit of the same objects [thro]? of 
charity & benevolence.” 

You will receive with this our 2nd, 3d, 4th & 5th 
Reports. Present my respects to the gentlemen of 
your Committee & believe me, dear sir 

your friend 


& Servt. 


M. F. Cogswell. 
[ Written in pencil in the blank sheet of this letter, apparent- 


ly in a different handwriting, is the following.—A. G. B.] 


I regret that you should have been led into an 
error respecting Mr. Gallaudet’s Elementary Book— 
but it has been always for sale at the Book Stores in this 
City, ever since its first publication; & any number of 
copies might have been obtained without application 
to Mr. Gallaudet,—nor did we know till the receipt of 
your letter, that it was not in the hands of all those who 
could wish to make use of it.— 

—TI am also sorry that you have supposed that an 
“unfriendly disposition existed in our Institution to- 
wards yours,’—lI think this should not have been im- 
plied as nothing (concerning?) it has been done by us,— 
the entirely different mode of instruction adopted in 
New-york would have rendered any communication on 
our part, on the subject of the Deaf & Dumb only use- 
less & (unimportant?) but obtrusive,—But I can assure 
you [“‘that our sincerest wishes are for your success.’ ]* 
We accept with the utmost pleasure your proffered 
kindness,—& wish you every success that your benev- 
olent exertions so fully entitle you to— 


[Below this on the same page, apparently written with a 
different pencil, possibly by the same person, appears the follow- 


ing.—A. G. B.] 





(Which, it is but justice to him to say, was prepared 
under the pressure of the arduous duties of a new estab- 
lishment, & intended rather to serve a present emer- 
gency, [within]' for want of something better, than to 
be considered as anything like an exemplar of the actual 
course of lessons given at the school.) 


(To be continued.) 


"The bracketed words are in the original manuscript, written but 


Crossed out.—A. G, B. 
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ARE W AND Y EVER CONSONANTS. 
ANNA M. BLACK, DENTON, TEXAS. 


In the old grammars in which we had our first lessons we 
were taught that ‘‘The vowels are a, ¢, z, 0, “, and sometimes w 
and y’’; and I think that most, if not all, of the more modern text 
books of Language Lessons, make the same statement, at least I 
have never seen any assertion differing materially from this, 
What does ‘sometimes w and y"’ mean? Does it mean when y is 
sounded like z at the end of a word, as dady, lady, body, etc., when 
it is short i (2), or as some say long e (¢é=ee)—and in my, dy, why, 
when it has the long z (z) sound; and final w after a as in daw, 
caw, jaw, law, when it represents what is usually called broad a4 
as in all=au or aw, after e when it forms the diphthong ew 
equaling « long (#), or after o when it forms the diphthongal 
sound ow equaling ou as in cow, owl, town, brow, (w is silent be- 
fore yasin wren, wry, wring and in some few words such as sword, 
answer, toward, two: therefore does not count)? In other cases 
where w and y are initial preceding the principal vowels a, e, i, 0, 
and u, are they consonants? Is not w equivalent in such cases 
to oo long as in boot, cool, moon, and y to e long (é=ee)? 
Try any word beginning with w followed by any one of the five 
principal vowels, and substitute 00 as in moon (vide Century Dic- 
tionary, 06 as in move) for w in same word, e. g., was water, 
wet, wind, wild. First slowly or separately, as 00 as, 00 ater, 
vo ét, 00 ind, oo ild,—then rapidly allowing the vowels to coalesce. 
In passing or gliding from the position of oo to the following 
vowel we produce the slight buzzing or friction which changes 
the quality of the pure vocal oo, but this is unavoidable in the 
passage from the one vowel to the other. 

Now try y in thesame way you, yam, yés, yale. The position 
of the vocal organs for initial y is that of long e(é=ee), separating 
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thus, 2 00(—w), é dm, é és, é ale—now coalesce. Do we not in 
changing the position of the vocal organs from é to the other vow- 
els, give the little friction sound produced by a closer (we call @ 
the closest vowel. Is it?) approximation of the tongue to the 
roof of the mouth or hard palate? This, I suppose, is considered 
sufficient reason for dubbing initial w and y consonants. ‘‘Well,”’ 
some one will say, ‘‘how about the words woo and ye?’’ I still 
hold that if you try to repeat the sounds of oo or @, finishing the 
first one and beginning again, that is, separating them, not holding 
the position and prolonging the one sound, e. g., 00-++00 not 0000, 
é+é not eeee—the result would be the same. In fact it would be 
much the same if we paired quite a number of different vowel 
sounds. In trying to combine 6 and é, we get what is called the w 
sound in between—something like this, 0 we—I do not mean the 
word owe which is simply equal to o by itself or long o—thus 6. / 
am, if we are not careful, will sound like az yam. Long 6 and z (I) 
have the oo and é vanish. Then try some consonant and vowel com- 
binations, e. g., s “ave=sure and s ugar—sugar, we get the swish or 
sh sound in the passage from s to the é+00—z, and these two words 
degenerate into shure and shugar. Just so with the much mooted 
culture, Don’t you ? and all their relatives, vanishing in char or choor 
instead of ¢azve. Most of us, even when not descended from the Pil- 
grim stock have to give our lower jaw and tongue a peculiar jerk 
or twist to keep from becoming ‘‘culchiired.’’ Donchii know? But 
I am wandering. To return to my starting point or my stated 
subject. It seems to me w and y should be classed as a/ways 
vowels. If so, then wh is au aspirated 00, produced by narrow- 
ing or contracting the labial aperture, or it could be called a vo- 
calized aspirate, and not as some claim the aspirate 4 before the 
wsound. We call v a vocalized /, or 6 a vocalized f, neither 
one comes before the other—the voice and breath expulsion are 
given simultaneously. 7 also before a vowel is combined with 
it or coalesced in the same way. Qux we say equals sw, then if 
w equals 00, gu equals oo, and in passing to the next vowel we 
produce what is called the w sound. 

I always teach the #, w, wh, gu, and y in combination with 
the principal vowels, and never try to teach them as separate 
elements. It seems to me that when we try to give them alone, 
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they loose their identity, if they can be said to have any. Like 
some other elements, they are equivalent to some one or more, or 
are modified by other, elements. I never have satisfied myself 
that I could utter them separately and that which I cannot utter 
easily or satisfactorily myself, I do not try to teach the deaf. 




















LIP-READING: WHAT IT OUGHT TO BE. 
WILLIAM VAN PRAAGH, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


I fancy that I can read on the lips of many of my hearers, 
the expression, “What! Lip-reading again?” Yes; lip-reading 
again, and I fear that with me it will be a plea for lip-reading un- 
tilthe end of the chapter. I do not intend repeating what I have 
said about lip-reading in former papers, but my extensive and 
varied experience proves to me more and more, that lip-reading 
is of the greatest importance to us in our work, and that we shall 
never do justice to the little ones confided to our care unless we 
succeed in making them good lip-readers. In a former paper 
on lip-reading I proved beyond a doubt that we ought to make 
it the principal object of our tuition, since the power of under- 
standing what is spoken is of far greater value than even speech 
itself. Lip-reading, face-reading, or speech-reading plays also 
an important part in the lives of hearing people. Many hearing 
people are slightly deaf and never find it out. When attending 
a public place of worship, a lecture, or a place of amusement, we 
prefer to face either the clergyman, the lecturer, or the actors, 
because in all instances “sight assists hearing.” In large fac- 
tories where the noise of machinery prevents the workers from 
hearing each other’s voices the workpeople communicate by 
moving their lips only. I feel sure that every teacher of the deaf 
will find that the best thing he can do for his pupils is to develop 
lip-reading, which ought to be the “real substitute for hearing.” 
I will explain later on why it is not always so. When ought the 
instruction in lip-reading to be started? My reply is: During 
the child’s babyhood. Whenever people come to consult you 
about their deaf babies, advise them to speak constantly; never 
mind whether the child understands or not. The hearing child 
receives the sound impressions by means of hearing, and accord- 


*A paper read before the National Association of Teachers of the 
Deaf, at Oxford, England, July 31, 1901. 
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ingly understands before it can speak, so the deaf child will 
understand what is said to him by following the movements of 
the mouth. Our hearing children understand the meaning of 
everything said to them before they can actually talk, and it is 
this power that we should try to give to our deaf children. Keep 
constantly talking to a deaf child. He will notice the actions 
you perform simultaneously with your lip movements, and he 
will learn to understand the meaning expressed by the move. 
ments of your face. This synthetic lip-reading ought to be en- 
couraged to its fullest extent. By the time that the child is sent 
to school he will naturally watch the faces of his teachers, and 
lip-reading will become a natural thing to him. I am often 
amused by the expression,““We shall have an hour’s lip-reading.” 
Do we ever say to a hearing child, “We shall have an hour’s 
hearing?” In school instruction lip-reading is divided, as I have 
stated on former occasions, into two sections—mechanical and 
mental. I will not enter here on the mechanical exercises nor 
give any details about mental lip-reading. The methods of 
teaching are known to you. The simple question we have to 
ask is, “Why is lip-reading not what it ought to be ?” The an- 
swer is, “Because you sign to your child.” You make it easy 
for him to understand what you mean without relying on the 
eyes and the lip movement exclusively, and I repeat here that 
no signs whatever should be used, even at the commencement 
of our work. I quote what Director Vatter repeats in his 
“Organ” of May, 1901. He says that “the pure (German) oral 
system absolutely allows no signs. We consider it superfluous 
here to give reasons for this statement. The pure (German) 
oral system knows no so-called preparative instruction by means 
of signs. The preparing for the real instruction is limited 
to the showing of objects and afterwards illustrating those 
objects by pictures, etc. Further, by letting the children point 
out similar colours and forms, to have exercises for breathing 
and gymnastics, and when showing pictures, etc., always speak- 
ing to the deaf child, using such words as ‘What? ‘What does? 
‘Who?’ ‘How? etc., and here you will find that the eye of the 
pupil will hang on the teacher’s lips. Also, when the first ideas 
are communicated we do not recognize any signs, while we em- 
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phatically declare that pointing at an object, as well as the ac- 
tual performance of an action (without any conventional sign 
for it) is not to be considered as a sign.” It is undoubtedly true 
that lip-reading ought to be the exclusive vehicle for communi- 
cating instruction to the deaf, and although one has no personal 
feeling in the matter, signs ought to be rigorously excluded as 
they are certainly detrimental to the acquisition of lip-reading, 
and it is for this reason only that pure oralists so energetically 
protest against their use in the early stages of instruction. You 
must give an opportunity to your young deaf pupils to speak as 
much as possible, not only to their teachers and their fellow pu- 
pils, but to the outside world. Let them go out on errands, do 
shopping by themselves, but have them watched that they lip- 
read and speak. Speak distinctly without trying to make lip- 
reading too easy by unnatural face movements, give your chil- 
dren the opportunity of reading many people’s mouths, and 
make even the younger pupils lip-read from one another in the 
earlier stages the first sounds and combinations of sounds. 
From the side of the teacher the same phraseology should be 
avoided. You will find that a bad speaker who is a very good 
lip-reader will get on better socially than a good speaker who is 
a bad lip-reader. We must strain, therefore, every nerve to 
make lip-reading as perfect as possible, and to the question what 
it ought to be, I answer, a perfect substitute for hearing. How 
to obtain the same is to avoid gestures altogether. Speak, and 
speak for ever, dispense with all signs, and do not write too 
much, and you will find that success in lip-reading will be the 
result and—your reward. 








THE WORLD’S FAIR AT ST. LOUIS IN 1903. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
WasuincTon, D. C., Dec. 17, 1901. 
To PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS FOR THE 

DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Dear Friends:—It is proposed by the authorities of the 
World’s Fair to be held in St. Louis in 1903, to provide a com- 
modious building to be used exclusively for educational exhibits, 
and space is offered for a special exhibit of the work carried on 
in schools for the deaf. 

In the opinion of the Executive Committee of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf, it will be very 
desirable that a full exhibit of our schools should be made at 
St. Louis. 

Acting for the Committee I take this opportunity of calling 
the attention of heads of schools to this matter. 

All who saw the exhibit at the Chicago Exposition will re- 
member the great interest which was felt in it. The number of 
schools represented was large, and visitors to the Expositica 
gained much valuable information as to what was possible in the 
education of the deaf and what was being done in their behalf 
throughout the country. 

The authorities of the World’s Fair at St. Louis give as- 
surance that a space even greater than that offered at Chicago 
can be given to the schools for the deaf if it is desired. 

It will not be possible to determine how much space shall 
be asked for until the purpose of the several schools of the 
country as to exhibiting is manifested. I therefore earnestly 
request that the heads of schools for the deaf in the United States 
will communicate with me at an early day on this subject, giving 
an idea, if possible, how much space would be desired for each 
school. Very truly yours, 

E. M. GALLAUDET, 


President of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf and Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
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LOIS E. ATWOOD. 
ISABEL VANDEWATER JENKINS, TALLADEGA, ALABAMA. 


The beginning of the holiday season in Talladega, Alabama, 
was suddenly darkened by the death of Miss Lois E. Atwood. 
She died of heart failure. It came as a shock to her friends, for 
though she had been ill a couple of weeks with a fever, no such 
ending was anticipated. Indeed, the doctor had only just told 
her she was better and could soon sit up. But quietly and with- 
out warning, on the evening of the 23rd of December— 

“God’s finger touched her and she slept.” 

The next morning, at the house of a friend, we said farewell 
to all that was mortal, and her presence went out of our sight 
forever. Accompanied by an old friend, Mr. Alfred Wood, the 
remains were taken to Columbus, Ohio. The sad home coming 
was on the evening of Christmas day when all the rest of the 
world was making merry. Her parents have this consolation 
in the loss of their only child that though her life was short, 
counted by years, she had not wasted it, but used it to help her 
less fortunate fellow creatures and thus lived in deeds. 

Lois E. Atwood was born in Arkansas while her father, 
Mr. Ralph H. Atwood, was connected with the school for the 
deaf there under the Superintendency of the late Mr. Carruthers. 
Her later home was in Columbus, Ohio, where her father taught 
in the school for the deaf there. Thus from infancy she was 
thrown in that environment which helped her to a thorough 
understanding of the deaf, of their capabilities and limitations, 
and fitted her so well for the work. 

In the fall of 1891, she became connected with the Alabama 
School, teaching there for three years, going from hence to take 
a position in the Ohio School, and in 1897 returning to the Ala- 
bama School with increased experience to remain till her death. 
She was a faithful, conscientious teacher, interested in her work, 
and always busy. Nor did she drop that interest when the 
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school-room doors closed behind her. She liked to see what 
others were doing and compare notes on methods. “I so dis- 
like the idea of getting into ruts,” she said once to the writer, 
She was a faithful attendant at the Conventions. Indeed an 
acquaintance once said she began to attend them with her father 
almost before she was out of pinafores. Members of the Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will re- 
member her well, for she was a member and missed few if any of 
its gatherings. That she was valued as a teacher of the Alabama 
School goes without saying, and she will be greatly missed. 

She had an equable disposition and a cheery presence. 
Kindness was second nature, and of her it may truly be said, 

“Where she met a stranger, there she left a friend.” 

Being sociably inclined she had joined two or three societies 
and clubs, and so was well known to the town people among 
whom she had many warm friends. Though her presence has 
gone from among us, not so her memory, for it will be many a 
day before those connected with the school will cease to talk of 
her or her friends to think of her and recall some gracious act. 
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THE WISCONSIN ROUND-TABLE. 
ALMIRA I. HOBART, DELAVAN, WISCONSIN. 


Wisconsin, as the readers of the REvIEw are doubtless 
aware, abounds in Day Schools for the deaf—seventeen or 
eighteen in number—which are scattered throughout the state. 

Last July Mr. W. D. Parker, State High School Inspector, 
was appointed Inspector of all the schools for the deaf which are 
supported by the State. He has taken hold of his work with 
marked interest. One of the first evidences of his earnestness 
was the Round Table for teachers of the deaf which he arranged 
to be held in connection with the State Teachers’ Association 
in Milwaukee, Dec. 26-28, 1901. There were two sessions on 
Dec. 27 and 28. 

Twenty-eight teachers responded to the invitation by their 
presence, eight of these being from the State School at Delavan. 
A fine program, well planned and carried out, in part by papers, 
was supplemented by informal discussions that proved sugges- 
tive and inspiring. 

Some features of “Peculiar Pupils’ were volunteered by 
different teachers. 

A most excellent “Exemplification of First Year Work” 
was shown by Miss Katharine F. Reed of the Milwaukee Day- 
school, with three children. She led the children through the 
successive steps, imitation, inhalation, and exhalation, to con- 
sonants, spoken, read, and written, with their combinations, 
followed by vowels treated in the same way, and later by words. 
In each case the same order was observed, the teacher speaking 
the elements, combinations, or word; the child speaking it; the 
teacher writing the same; and finally the child writing it. Ex- 
ercises for developing touch and training the sense of sight were 
given, as well as those for distinguishing between high and low 


tones, first with the guitar, later by feeling the throat of the 
teacher. 
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The work of language building was finely developed with a 
second year class under the guidance of Mrs. Sarah Sorenson 
in which the use of the “Five Slate System” was well illustrated. 

Prof. C. P. Cary, Superintendent of the State School for the 
Deaf, was introduced. He commented upon the excellent work 
which had just been presented, and the knowledge of pedagogy 
which was necessary to bring it about. 

Mr. Miller, Chairman of the Milwaukee School Board, 
spoke in behalf of the Phonological Institute, organized about 
twenty years ago, which had started and fostered the Milwaukee 
Day-school, at present under the efficient management of Miss 
Frances Wettstein. 

In her remarks on the “Teacher’s Responsibility for the 
Promotion of Hearing,” Miss H. Ray Kribs of Sheboygan, 
stated that she would continue the exercises and tests to promote 
hearing for weeks and months, since she believed that learning 
to distinguish merely vowel sounds is an aid to the production 
of better voices for speech. 

Miss Jennie C. Smith of Eau Claire, gave some suggestions 
for “Busy Work.” In the beginning this may be clay modeling, 
paper cutting, pasting, making paper chains, stringing beads, 
building with blocks. Later, the pupil may spend his spare time 
in writing, drawing, painting, illustrating, number work and lan- 
guage lessonswith pictures that he has drawn orcut from papers. 
Miss Smith also suggested plans for “Encouraging Speech and 
Writing at Home.” Secure the co-operation of the parents. 
Invite them to school to see how vou teach; show what the child 
is able to do; send home lists of words and sentences which you 
wish him to use at home in expressing his wants. Encourage 
him to bring written work to school which he may have been 
assisted to do. 

“Games, in and out doors” were given by Miss Jessie B. 
Allen of Eau Claire, and Miss Blanche E. Argyle of Black River 
Falls. Interesting indoor games are, “Hide the thimble,” and 
other articles; bean bags, grace hoops, ten-pins, jacks, marbles; 
“Drop the handkerchief,” “Roll the platter,” “Button, button,” 
authors, crokinole, caroms, dominoes, and checkers. We may 
play “house,” “school,” “church,” “store,” “train,” “milkman,” 
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“freman, “circus,” “Indian,” “doctor,” “go fishing,” “to mar- 
ket,” “take a street-car ride.” Some out-door sports which deaf 
children enjoy are running matches, jumping contests, tug of 
war, tag, ball, hide and seek, prison goal, fox and geese, and 
“Pussy wants a corner.” 

Miss Elise M. Steinke of Delavan, read a paper entitled 
“Justification of Speech and Speech-reading.” 

“Should a Teacher Overlook any inaccuracy in Speech 
or Writing ?” was the topic assigned to Miss A. I. Hobart of 
Delavan. She said that ordinarily corrections should be made, 
but with caution else sensitive pupils may become discouraged 
and make no further effort. Mistakes which occur frequently 
may be most effectively impressed by being brought to the atten- 
tion of the entire class. The child should not be constantly 
interrupted at the expense of thought. Letters should be care- 
fully corrected for in these the child is trying to express his 
thought in the best way. 

Miss Huldah Rudolph of Sparta, spoke of “The Sentence 
asa Unit in Speech.” ‘The ear of the hearing child is constantly 
struck with complete sentences and perfect idiomatic forms. 
Present sentences in the same way constantly to the eye of the 
deaf child by speech and writing. Some of these are impressed 
on the memory. The sentence method makes better speech 
readers, develops mind, is an avenue for expressing ideas, gives 
better emphasis, accent, more natural intonation of voice, be- 
sides a fluency and continuity of speech, such as cannot be ob- 
tained by any other method. 

In the lively discussion which followed it was the general 
opinion that, notwithstanding the value of the sentence as the 
unit, which we may constantly use in speech to the deaf child, 
and which he may understand before learning to speak, there 
needs to be much mechanical drill on elements in the beginning 
as a foundation for good speech. 

Some Devices for “First Number Work” were given by 
Miss Anna E. Nugent of Fond du Lac. 

“Number Work” was also discussed by Mr. J. J. Murphy 
of Delavan. 
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Mr. Warren Robinson of Delavan in his paper on “The 
Relation of the Deaf Child to Language,” said that the deaf 
stand as foreigners in their relation to the English language with 
the difference that foreigners receive millions of impressions 
through the ear which the deaf do not have. Yet many deaf- 
mutes have attained a remarkable command of language, under- 
stand books, and are able to secure information from them on 
all sorts of subjects. Writing is the chief means in learning 
language, next comes finger-spelling which is three times as 
rapid as writing. 

Miss Anna Sullivan of Fond du Lac, gave an account of her 
experiments with the Akoulalion, through which she had come 
to the conclusion that for the majority of the deaf the results 
were too meager for the time spent upon it. 

Miss Hannah Gardner of Appleton, illustrated what may be 
the “Character of Teachers’ Stories,” by testing a few: 

1. The Indians—how they lived. 

2. The Pilgrims—how they lived. 

3. Comparison of two previous stories. 

4. The Indians and the Pilgrims—how they met. 

5. The Christmas Story. 

6. The Story of the Bear. 

7. The Story of the Frogs and the Toads. 

Superintendent C. P. Cary of Delavan, spoke on “Develop- 
ment of the Imagination.” We no longer speak of developing 
the different faculties as if they were parts. The individual is 
looked upon as a unit. Certain kinds of discipline assist the 
development of the imagination, others assist the reasoning. 
The deaf have no imagery relating to sound, but can recall what 
they have seen and touched. The teacher must appeal to some- 
thing which they have had in their experience. The highest type 
is the constructive imagination by which we take various ele- 
ments that we know and unite them to build something different 
from what has ever been known. It will avail little to talk to 
pupils in words unless a corresponding picture is formed. To 
develop imagination in geography, the child must be taken out 
of doors to become familar with elements in the country around 
from which to build. 
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The subject of “Discipline—need, end, method,” was pre- 
sented by Mr. W. A. Cochrane and Miss M. D. Fonner of Dela- 
van, and Miss Margaret Hurley of Wausau. Mr. Cochrane 
said in part: Child study is necessary that the method of disci- 
pline may be suited to the temperament of each child. In moral 
questions pertaining to honesty, purity, and right living, definite 
commands should be enforced. The teacher may be the recog- 
nized friend and counselor whose pervading spirit is love. That 
one who can inspire the respect and honor of pupils has largely 
solved the question of discipline. Discipline should be uniform; 
an uneven enforcement of regulations is subversive of good 
order. It is questionable whether the application of the rod is 
ever of permanent value. 

Miss Fonner thought that as the school is much like the 
world, the child should be taught the necessity of obedience to 
school regulations as the foundation for obedience to all law. 
Punishments should be retributive rather than arbitrary in order 
that the child may be made to feel that the inconvenience, dis- 
comfort, pain, or disgrace is merely the natural consequence 
of his misdeed or omission. 

Miss Hurley added that the discipline of deaf children is 
often so utterly neglected by parents as to throw the entire re- 
sponsibility upon the teacher. So far as possible secure the 
co-operation of the parents. Be in your personality what you 
desire your children to become. 

The committee appointed to decide as to the advisability of 
continuing the Round Table recommended its continuance in 
connection with the next annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association. Future arrangements for it were left in the hands 
of Inspector W. D. Parker. 








REVIEWS. 


Biennial Report of the American School at Hartford for 
the Deaf; igor. 

The Directors’ report refers with pardonable pride to the 
eighty-five years of service of the Hartford school. The com- 
pletion of a new and modern building—Cogswell Hall—to be 
devoted exclusively to the use of the primary and oral depart- 
ments, gives additional occasion for congratulation, as it is con- 
sidered one of the best planned and equipped buildings in the 
country for the purposes for which it was intended. 

The report of the Principal, Dr. Job Williams, gives the at- 
tendance April 1, 1899, as 167; and April 1, 1901, as 154. A 
new law of the state of Maine withdraws state aid heretofore 
granted from all its deaf children taught out of the state, trans- 
ferring all such to the state school at Portland; consequently 
there have been no Maine pupils in the school since June, 1899. 
Dr. Williams refers feelingly to the resignations of Miss Mar- 
garet C. Greenlaw and Miss Mary A. Mann, the former after 
forty-seven years of service, the greater part as matron, and 
the latter after forty-five years work as a teacher. A touching 
tribute is also paid to the memory of Miss Caroline C. Sweet 
whose thirty-one years of faithful and conscientious work in the 
school makes her loss an exceptionally severe one. The fact is 
mentioned that the series of text-books of which Miss Sweet was 
the author, has been used in more than sixty of the schools for 
the deaf in the United States, as also in schools in Canada, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Australia, and in fact, wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken. 
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Dr. Williams recounts the numerous and extensive im- 
provements made in the several departments of the school. Re- 
ferring to the new building he says: 

“Our Primary Building, so long and urgently needed, was 
completed early last fall, and on the nineteenth of September 
was opened for the reception of pupils. It is a great improve- 
ment to have the younger children in a building by themselves 
where all the arrangements are suited to their special needs.” 

A detailed description of the building follows which shows 
it to be modern and complete and with every necessary con- 
venience for the prosecution of the best work. A new system 
of heating has been installed which furnishes heat to all buildings 
on the grounds from a single central plant. The old shop build- 
ing, built in 1822, where probably was given the first manual 
training in connection with any school in this country, has been 
removed. Described as antiquated, unsightly, inconvenient, and 
a blemish to the grounds, its removal has greatly improved the 
appearance of the yard and given the boys ampler room for out- 
door games. A new industrial building has been erected (since 
this report was published), and we believe it is nowin use. This 
new building was made possible by the subscriptions of generous 
friends of the school. 

Dr. Wiliams refers to the methods of instruction briefly 
as follows: 


“As to methods of instruction we are taking careful note of 
the condition, policy, and achievements of the various schools 
throughout the country, and endeavoring to make our school- 
work up to date in all respects.” 


The Report is fully illustrated with well executed and well 
printed half-tones showing the various buildings and depart- 
ments of the school. 





Report of the Horace Mann School, Boston, 1901. 


The Committee on the Horace Mann School reports an 
attendance at the close of the year in June, 1901, of one hundred 
and twenty-six pupils. It mentions the fact of the adoption at 
the beginning of the year of the “course of study prescribed for 
the other public schools of Boston.” Continuing the report 
Says: “Apt, faithful teaching, and earnest, conscientious study 
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have produced results which fully justify the hope that this 
standard of attainment may be reached by increasing numbers 
of deaf-born pupils.” A quotation from a section of the Regu- 
lations of the Public Schools sets forth the aims of the school: 
‘The school is designed to give an elementary English educa- 
tion, but, as a preparation for this it must first impart to pupils 
entering as deaf-mutes the meaning and use of ordinary lang- 
uage. It aims to teach all of its pupils to speak and to read 
the speech of others from their lips.” 

Manual training is made a prominent part of the school 
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work as the ieee shows: 


Manual training in this school, as in others, is accorded 


its rightful place as an important factor in the education of its 
pupils. A carefully arranged plan of work takes every child in 
the primary departm ent through a course of training for the 
eye and hand which tie semage them to begin the use of wood- 
working tools intelligently, skilfully, and successfully. It also 
serves as a good mrcdaction io sewing, which was taught last 
year to nearly all of the girls in the grammar department and to 
a limited number of boys. These pupils were in different stages 
of advancement, some made garments and learned how to do 
various kinds of mending, others were taught dress drafting and 
dressmaking, and others learned to do fine needlework. A num- 
ber of the boys showed commendable skill with the needle, and 
were able to do good work upon the sewing machine. ; 
All of these differing forms of manual training are so many 
strong appeals to the latent powers of a child’s mind, and havea 
far-reaching influence over him. He yields to them readily and 
is moulded quite unconsciously by them. One has only to fol- 
low the child in successive lessons to understand the transform- 
ation that is going on under the spell of a magnetic, skilful 
teacher, and to learn that as a moral force in a child’s life man- 
ual training is almost unequaled.” 

The report reproduces from Boston newspapers in which 
they appeared three poetic contributions written by A. H. T. 


Fisher and Alice C. Jennings, who were pupils of the Horace 
Mann School in its early days. They are most creditable pro- 
ductions and worthy the place given them. They are presented 
“not as a result of the work of the school, but as showing that 
deafness, even when occurring at an early period in a child’s 
life, is not necessarily a barrier to intellectual growth.” 
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Report of the Mackay Institution for Protestant Deaf- 
Mutes and the Blind, at Montreal, rgor. 


The Superintendent, Mrs. Harriet E. Ashcroft, reports the 
presence during the year of 62 pupils, six of whom were blind. 
She regrets the prevalence of the asylum idea in connection 
with the Institution, and urges the use of the name “The Mackay 
School for the Deaf and the Blind.” Referring to the methods 
of instruction employed she says: 

“Our system of instruction corresponds as nearly as pos- 
sible to that in use in common schools, and in leading schools 
for the deaf. In the class-rooms, we continue to give promi- 
nence to the teaching of speech and speech-reading, as it fur- 
nishes the deaf with the readiest means of communication with 
hearing people and makes them more like those in full posses- 
sion of their senses. We therefore encourage our pupils to talk 
at all times, in school and out of school.” 

The Examiners’ Report, presented after the annual exam- 
ination of the school in May, makes special comment upon the 
speech and lip-reading work of the school in the following ap- 
preciative words: 

“The Examiners desire to express their appreciation of the 
work done in the lip reading and the articulation classes. After 
all, the great purpose of the Institution is to so educate the 
pupils that they may take their place in the world as independent 
and self reliant people, quite capable of providing for themselves 
and discharging the duties resting upon them as Christian men 
and women. The exceedingly difficult task of so teaching the 
students that they can converse freely with people generally, 
reading the lips with accuracy and expressing their own ideas 
in articulate language, seems to have been accomplished with 
success. Many of the pupils are able to answer questions, re- 
ceive instruction and express themselves accurately without the 
use of any signs whatever, save such as are common to spoken 
language.” 





Belleville, Ontario, Institution for the Deaf and Dumb: 
What the Parents of Pupils, and former Pupils say about 
the Institution. 

This is a pamphlet of 80 pages, made up of letters from par- 
ents of present pupils, and from former pupils themselves. The 
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letters were received in response to a circular sent out by Super- 
intendent Mathison to parents asking their opinion as to the 
progess and care of the children attending the school, and to 
former pupils asking them what they are doing and how they 
are prospering, and for their opinion or estimate of the value 
of the instruction that they received while at school. There 
are some 700 to 800 such letters and they all speak in high terms 
of the school and the benefits it has conferred. A score or more 
of illustrations showing rooms and buildings, and groups of chil- 
dren and graduates, adds much to a book that must possess 
great interest to the persons to whom it specially relates. 





Report of the North Stafford Joint School Authority, 
at Stoke-upon-Trent, England, 1got. 


This Report is upon a school started four years ago to pro- 
vide for the deaf and blind children of six cities or districts of 
North Staffordshire. It is thus a joint school and is governed 
by a so-called Joint School Authority, a commitee in fact, with 
representatives upon it appointed by the several city schoo! 
boards. The school has grown rapidly and now numbers 6 
deaf, 42 blind, 1 dumb, and 1 blind and deaf. 

The headmaster, Mr. A. J. Story, in his report on the deaf 
department, refers to the methods of instruction employed as 


follows: 

“Sixty of the 68 children are taught on Oral methods, while 
the remaining 8 are using the Manual alphabet. The Oral 
method of educating the deaf is undoubtedly superior to the 
Silent method for the majority of the Deaf, and has been used in 
every case in which it appears advisable in the interest of the 
child. But there are, and probably will always be, children 
whose condition, mental or physical, and age render the appli- 
cation of Oral methods impracticable: and on the principle of 
“the best for the child” instruction has been given on the Silent 
method already referred to. The physical and intellectual con- 
ditions of the deaf vary, and it is therefore certain that in a 
school like our own, which accepts all children presented, these 
Silent methods must ever find a place. 

“Under either method the aims are similar. The actual 
means of communication ‘only differs. The subjects of instruc- 
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tion under each method are scripture, writing, reading, arith- 
metic, geography, composition, object lessons, &c. In the ac- 
quirement of all these the difficulty is that of language, of which 
the child knows no word on admission. The crux of the whole 
question of deaf mute education is in the acquirement of the 
language of the country, and according to its degree of attain- 
ment is the child’s progress in all other subjects. 

“The manual instruction subjects include drawing, brush- 
work, kindergarten and varied occupations, modelling, carpen- 
try and turning; as well as sewing, knitting, machine sewing 
and cookery for the girls. All the children appear to derive 
much pleasure from these manual exercises, and where possible 
they are trained to originate their own designs. These manual 
subjects are made to teach their own language of technicalities, 
and thus by the co-ordination of all to a common end—the 
power of expression is connected and correct English is ad- 
vanced.” 

The Report as a whole is, for an English Report, unusually 


full, and hence unusually interesting. 





Revue Generale de l’enseignement des Sourds-muets 
[General Review of the Instruction of Deaf-mutes], Paris, 
July, October, 1gor. 

Contents of the July number: “Deaf-mute artists in the 
Salon of 1901,” by Camille Vathaire. Among the prominent 
deaf-mute artists who have established their recent works we 
mention Albert Mille, who has a most charming portrait of a 
woman seated on a chair and reading a letter. Oliver Chéon: 
“The Alps seen from my window.” Georges Ferry: “Mary Mag- 
dalen and other women wandering disconsolately after the death 
of Christ, in the neighborhood of Jerusalem.” Among the sculp- 
tors we mention Fernand Hamar, who exhibits a very spirited 
statue of Marshall Rochambeau which—as the Review states— 
is destined for the city of Washington, D.C. Truly, art is one 
of those fields in which many deaf-mutes of various countries 


have won distinction, and which, being peculiarly adapted to 
their condition, holds out rich promise of fame and emolument. 
This article is embellished by a photogravure of the statue of 
Rochambeau. “The necessity of having an interpreter for deaf- 
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nutes in courts of Justice, by Ad Bélanger. The writer, a pro- 
fessor in the National Institution for Deaf-mutes at Paris was 
in May, 1901, officially called to Chartres to act as interpreter 
in the case of a young deaf-mute accused of a crime. The deaf. 
mute was convicted and received a sentence of three months in 
prison. The punishment, though light, was well deserved in 
this case; but without the assistance of the interpreter, the 
chances were that the deaf-mute would either have gone free— 
as being considered irresponsible for his acts, or would have 
received a heavier punishment than he deserved. “French be- 
nevolent societies for the aid of deaf-mutes,” by Marius Dupont 
(conclusion). Reviews, and miscellaneous communications. 

Contents of October number: Distribution of prizes at the 
National Institution for Deaf-mutes. Two discourses delivered 
on this occasion are given in full; the first by Mr. Giboulet, one 
of the professors. After calling attention to the fact that the 
first efforts to educate deaf-mutes were made in France, the 
country of the Abbé de l’Epée, he says that from France the 
movement spread throughout the entire world; and in our days 
we witness a noble spirit of rivalry among the different nations, 
to increase the number of their schools, to endow them liberally, 
so as to bring the benefits of an education, which the employ- 
ment of a new method has rendered more and more expensive, 
within the reach of all deaf-mutes. He points to the noble ex- 
ample set to all other countries by the United States which, as 
he says, occupies the first rank with its 115 schools, and which 
in less than ten years has almost doubled the number of its insti- 
tutions for deaf-mutes and of its teachers, expending annually 
about 5 million francs for this purpose whilst its school buildings 
represent a capital of at least 60 million francs. 

As regards methods, Mr. Giboulet says: “The 19th cen- 
tury has witnessed a strife, fierce but generous and fruitful at 
the same time, regarding the methods of instruction; this strife 
has ended in the victory of the present method, which, better 
than any other, enables the deaf-mute to come into the closest 
possible contact with the outside world. Thanks to this method, 
our classes, formerly silent, have been filled with a murmuring, 
growing constantly louder, and have been transformed if not 
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into schools of eloquence, at least into true laboratories of 
speech. The oral method has entirely changed our deaf-mute 
instruction, and has inaugurated a new era, which promises still 
further and more glorious development in the 20th century.” 
The second discourse was by Mr. Marguerie, who seconded the 
wish expressed by Mr. Giboulet to have schools for deaf-mutes 
established in all the Departments of France, thus carrying out 
the provision of the school law that primary instruction shall be 
siven to all children of school-age, including deaf-mute children. 
The National Institution at Paris would then hold the place 
which naturally belongs to it, viz.: to be a normal school for the 
education and training of teachers of deaf-mutes. “What Pro- 


fessor should teach the highest class?” by Auguste Boyer. “Dr. 


Castes’”—a brief biography of this eminement French scientist 

(accompanied by his portrait) who, born at Bordeaux in 1851, 

has become one of the authorities as regards diseases of the ear, 

nose, and throat, and has recently in acknowledgment of his ser- 

vices been created a chevalier of the Legion of Honor.  Bibli- 
1) 


ography: We notice here “Programmes of the Ohio Institution 


for deaf-mutes,” giving copious extracts from the same. 





Nordisk Tidskrift for Dofstumskolan [Scandinavian Journal 
of Deaf-mute Instruction], Goteborg, Sweden, Nos. 8 and 

Q, IQOT. 

“Gunnar Wennerberg, obituary.” In memoriam of one of 
the most prominent deaf-mute teachers of Sweden, chiefly in- 
strumental in pushing the passage of the law of 1889, which 
greatly improved the condition of deaf-mute education in Swe- 
den. “Changes in the method of the Pennsylvania Institution,” 
translation, by Mr. L. A. Havstad, from American Annals of the 
Deaf. “The proper Forum,” by Hans Bjérset. Mr. Bjérset 
states that some time ago he read Dr. Crouter’s article in the 
American Annals [the one just referred to], and thought how 
delighted with it all friends of the speech-method would be, and 
how some practical application of the article would be made in 
Norway. Little did he dream, however, how soon and in what 
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manner this would be done. Dr. Crouter’s article is found in the 
January issue of the American Annals, and already on the 28th 
of January, 1901, Mr. Havstad sent his translation of Dr. Crou- 
ter’s article to the Committee on education and ecclesiastical 
affairs of the Norwegian Parliament, as an appendix to his re- 
port on his journey in America, stating in transmitting the same 
that the article was of the greatest importance, and that it was 
calculated to set at rest all doubts as to the justice of the meas- 
ures taken 10 years ago in Norway, as regards the method of 
deaf-mute instruction. Dr. Crouter’s article gives statistics of 
the Pennsylvania Institution from 1881-1899, which show the 
victorious progress of the speech method in that Institution. 
But as in all cases, we must also here say: “Audiatur et altera 
pars” (Let also the other side be heard). According to the 
most recent statistics of the American Schools for Deaf-mutes 
published in the same number of the Annals as Dr. Crouter’s 
article, only 53.61 per cent. [the corrected figures show 63.04 
per cent.—Ep.] of the 10,608 scholars of the 115 schools receive 
instruction in speech (only 42.77 per cent. according to the 
pure speech-method). This proves conclusively that, in spite 
of the rapid progress which the speech-method has of late years 
made in America, about one-half of the deaf-mutes do not 
yet receive instruction in speech. Against this background 
Dr. Crouter’s article should be held, to be seen in its right light. 
It cannot have the same effect on specialists who work under 
conditions where the speech-method is already the general 
method. The matter stands simply thus, that here in Norway 
we have already gone through the same process of develop- 
ment which America is going through now, and which appears 
to have reached its climax in Dr. Crouter’s article. But in 
the Old World signs begin to show themselves of a reaction. 
There are many indications that the people are no longer abso- 
lutely certain that all deaf-mutes should learn to speak, at any 
rate not to that extent it was formerly considered necessary. 
Strange to say, such indications begin to show themselves in 
Germany—the cradle of the speech method. In these condi- 
tions, Mr. Bjérset thinks, the Norwegian Parliament is not the 
proper forum before which this question should be settled, much 
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less should an exparte defence of one method be submitted to 
the Parliament as an official document on which to base its de- 
cision. Nevertheless, Mr. Bjorset, and, as he thinks, all special- 
ists in the field of deaf-mute instruction, will hail Dr. Crouter’s 
article with joy as a vigorous defence of the speech-method; 
“but,” he says in conclusion, “we are prepared to appreciate it 
as it should be appreciated, as the expression of the opinion of 
an enthusiastic man, in regard to which—especially as he is a 
witness in his own case—we are bound to wait, as taught by ex- 
perience, the judgment of the future.” “The question of meth- 
ods,” by G. Forchhammer, an article by the veteran Danish 
teacher of deaf-mutes, carefully weighing the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different methods. In connection with the 
question of sound-orthography, he calls attention to the great 
difference in the various languages between the pronounced and 
the written sound, which is particularly noticeable in a language 
like the Danish, and which makes it almost impossible to lay 
down rules which would apply to several languages. Miscella- 
neous communications: Among these we note the fact that a 
merchant of Goteborg, Mr. August Rohss, has given 30,000 
kronor ($8,040.00) to the Home for Blind Deaf-mutes at Weners- 
borg, Sweden, showing the interest taken in the welfare of these 
unfortunates by private individuals. 

Numbers to and 11, 1901: “Some Statistics,” by Ludvig 
Polke, Fredericia, Denmark. By an order of the Danish Minis- 
try of Public Instruction, the clergymen of the State Church 
(Lutheran) were requested to send in annual reports concerning 
deaf-mutes in their parishes who had graduated from Danish 
deaf-mute schools, principally to show what means these deaf- 
mutes employed in their intercourse with normally endowed 
persons. Mr. Polke only had access to the reports concerning 
the Fredericia Institution. From these reports it appears that 
in their intercourse with hearing persons, of the 117 deaf-mutes 
graduated from the Fredericia Institution, 96 (82 per cent.) 
used speech, 12 (10 per cent.) speech and writing, 1 (about I 
per cent.) speech and the hand-alphabet, 4 (3 per cent.) speech 
and signs, 3 (about 3 per cent.) writing and signs, and 1 (1 per 
cent.) signs exclusively. In their intercourse with deaf-mutes 
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(only 116 reports received), 93 (80 per cent.) used speech ex- 
clusively, 11 (9 per cent.) speech and writing, 1 (about 1 per 
cent.) speech and the hand-alphabet, 1 (about 1 per cent) 
speech, writing, and signs, 7 (about 6 per cent.) speech and 
signs, I (about I per cent.) writing, and 2 (about 2 per cent, 
writing and signs. ‘The Question of Methods,” by G. Forch- 
hammer, Nyborg, Denmark (concluded from the last number). 
Mr. Forchhammer states that he considers “reading in unison” 
(or as he calls it “chorus-reading”’) of special importance. He 
says: ‘The first and foremost condition is this that you get all the 
voices to produce the sounds in exact unison by leading them 
with a baton. At the Nyborg Institute this reading in unison is 
done either from words and sentences written on the black- 
hoard, or from books specially prepared for the purpose at the 
Institute. During the course of a year quite a number of these 
little books have been prepared, each devoted to a separate sub- 
ject, e. g., biblical history, natural history, history of Denmark, 
etc.” Mr. Forchhammer considers these books and these exer- 
cises a perfect success, and earnestly recommends them to all 
teachers of deaf-mutes. ‘Formal exercises in speech,” by N. K. 
Larsen (continued from No. 5). The principal points touched 
on inthe present article are: the value of corrections by the 
teacher before and after the formal exercises; can a pupil derive 
practical benefit from his knowledge of the rules by previously 
going over the words he is going to speak? The formal ex- 
ercises strengthen the speech instinct by transforming its vague 
ideas into clear certainties. The formal exercises are a guarantee 
for clearness of speech; the time which should be devoted to 
these exercises. Reviews of periodicals end reports.  Mis- 
cellaneous communications. 





Taubstummen-Courier [ Deaf-mute Courier]. 17th year, Vienna, 
Nov. I, Igol. 


This monthly of 12 pages in small quarto, edited by Ed. Ne- 
pevny, appears to be a model journal, devoting of course most 
of its space to news and reports from Austria, but also giving 
bright sketches of travel, reports of foreign institutions, and per- 
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sonal news and correspondence relating to deaf-mute education 
from all parts of the world. The present number contains a 
brief biography, accompanied by likenesses, of Mr. and Mrs. Er- 
win Spindler, both deaf-mutes—he since his 6th and she since 
her ist year. Mr. Spindler who now resides in Leipzig, is one 
of the most talented German artists, and his beautiful paintings 
chiefly representing scenes in the Alps, and of life among the 
Tyrolese, have met with universal favor. Mr. Spindler has for 
many years been secretary of the Leipzig association of deaf- 
mutes, and his talented wife who accompanies him on his annual 
trips to the mountains, is President of the Leipzig association 
of deaf-mute ladies. In the most energetic manner Mr. and 
Mrs. Spindler devote all their time to the promotion of the inter- 
ests of deaf-mutes and to art. They both received their first 
training in German deaf-mute institutions; and their life and ac- 
tivity may well be termed an illustration of the excellence of 
the German system. 





Blatter fur Taubstummenbildung [Journal of Deaf-mute 

Education], Berlin, November 1, November 15, December 

I, I9OT. 

Contents of November number: “Compulsory education of 
deaf-mutes, according to the draft of the new law concerning 
compulsory education,” by H. Hoffman. “Third meeting of the 
teachers of deaf-mutes of the Prussian Province of Silesia,” held 
at Ratibor, in the beginning of October, 1901. “Reply to the 
criticism of certain utterances of Mr. G. Neuert at the Hamburg 
Congress of deaf-mute teachers,” by G. Neuert. Miscellaneous 
communications: ‘ A speaking machine.” It is reported from 
London that Dr. Marage has succeeded in constructing a ma- 
chine which clearly and distinctly pronounces the five vowels. 
This machine is not a phonograph reproducing words spoken in- 
to an apparatus; but it actually produces the vowels. The ma- 
chine is an exact reproduction of the mouth of a human being, 
in the construction of which the plastic substance used by den- 
tists is employed. Dr. Marage intends to make a practical use 
of his machine, by applying the principle underlying the same to 
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the steam whistles used on vessels so that they can produce vow- 
els. In this way phonetic syllables might be obtained which 
would form an international alphabet for signals exchanged be- 
tween vessels. “Schools tor deaf-mutes in Austria-Hungary,” 
from a Report on these Schools published by Gustav Pipetz, 
teacher of deaf-mutes at Graz; it appears that in Austria-Hun- 
gary there are 34 institutions for deaf-mutes with 2276 scholars 
and 257 teachers. The polyglot character of the Austria-Hun- 
garian Empire is shown by the fact that the language used in 
instruction in 13 institutions is German, in 8 Hungarian, in 3 
Bohemian and German, in 2 Bohemian, in 2 Polish, in 2 Slovenic 
in 2 Italian, in 1 Italian and Slovenic, and in 1 Croation. 

Contents of November 15 number: “The height, strength, 
and duration of sounds, the proper intonation in speaking, and 
some other matters connected therewith,” by P. Kockelmann. 
“The spiritual care of deaf-mutes in the Canton Berne, Switz- 
erland,” by Eugen Sutermeister. Statistics. 

Contents of December 1 number: “The new Prussian Law 
concerning the care and education of neglected children, and 
its significance for the education of deaf-mutes,” by E. Ulbrich. 
This law took effect on the 1st of April, t901. “The spiritual 
care of deaf-mutes in the Canton of Berne, Switzerland,” by 
E. Sutermeister (concluded). Miscellaneous communications. 
Reviews of recent books. 





Organ der Taubstummen Anstalten in Deutschland [Or- 
gan of the Deaf-mute Institutions in Germany], Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, November, 1901. 

“Jorgensen’s Observations regarding the work of the 
Friedericia (Denmark) Institution for Deaf-mutes during the 
period 1881-1900,” by K. Finkh. Translation from the Danish. 
During this period of 19 years the scholars in the Friedericia 
Institution have been instructed by the speech-method, with ex- 
cellent results, and the school has been graded, i. e., the scholars 
have been divided into different classes according to their capac- 
ities, especially in the matter of their natural abilities, thus put- 
ting the more backward children in one class, and the brighter 
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scholars in another. Mr. Jorgensen says in conclusion: “For 
many years I have been an ardent advocate of the speech-meth- 
od, but never have I been more thoroughly convinced of the ex- 
cellence of this method over against all other methods, than now 
inmy oldage. [He was for 24 years teacher in the Copenhagen 
Institution and 19 years in the one at Friedericia.] The 
speech-method is sure to advance victoriously and will finally 
conquer all difficulties.” ‘Observations on the first of Finkh’s 
ten commandments for deaf-mutes” (see ASSOCIATION REVIEW 
for December, 1901, page 485), by M. Schneider. The command- 
ment in question reads as follows: “Open your mouth wide 
enough to let the vowels sound pure and full.” Mr. Schneider 
is of the opinion that this commandment, as formulated by 
Finkh, does not altogether hit the nail on the head, as the posi- 
tion of the tongue is of the first importance in pronouncing the 
vowels with their proper sounds; and in this article he follows 
up this idea in its details. ‘What has proved a hindrance to the 
spread of Herbart’s ideas?” by H. Hoffman, of Ratibor. An 
article of general educational interest, without any bearing on 
the education of deaf-mutes. “Thomas Scherr as an educator.” 
Extracts from a speech delivered at Zurich, Switzerland, on the 
23d of September, 1go1, by Director Utzinger, in commemora- 
tion of Scherr who during the first half of the 19th century la- 
bored zealously, by his writings and by his teaching, for the 
cause of deaf-mute education in Switzerland. ‘On Reading and 
Education,” by H. Hoffman, of Ratibor. Reviews of books 
and periodicals. Miscellaneous communications. 





Institutions de Sourds-Muets. Statistique, 1901. Published 
by the professors of the Institution for Deaf-mutes at Cur- 
riére, France. 

This little pamphlet of thirty-two pages gives the most re- 
cent and most complete statistics of the institutions for deaf- 
mutes which we have seen for sometime, and their collection and 
compilation doubtless involved no little amount of labor; in most 
cases the sources of information are given. The first part con- 
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tains the general statistics of all countries of the world, whilst 
the second, and larger part, gives the detailed statistics of all the 
French institutions. It is, of course, impossible to reproduce 
here the entire work, so we would advise anyone who is inter- 
ested in the matter to procure this little pamphlet, which can 
doubtless be obtained at a reasonable price, and use it as a book 
of reference; we give in the following some of the most import- 
ant figures: In 1901—presumably at the beginning of the year— 
there were in Europe 395 institutions for deaf-mutes, with about 
2700 teachers, and about 22,000 scholars, distributed as follows: 
Germany: QI institutions—approximate number of deaf-mutes 
to every 10,000 of the population: 9.66. Austria: 34 institu- 
tions—proportion of deaf-mutes to every 10,000 of population, 
10.15. Belgium: 12—4.39. (The first figures always give the 
number of institutions, the second the number of deaf-mutes to 
every 10,000 inhabitants.) Denmark: 8—6.20. Spain: 10—7.46, 
France: 68—6.26. The Netherlands: 4—3.33. Great Britain 
and Ireland: 45—5.45. Italy: 50—7.34. Norway: 7—9.81. 
Sweden: 19—11.80. Switzerland: 16—24.52. Portugal: 3—69. 
Turkey: 1—7.7.. Roumania: 1—7.7. Greece: 1—7.7. Servia: 
i—7.7. Luxemburg: 1—7.7. Russia: 26—7.34. In Africa there 
were seven institutions, as follows: Algeria, 1; Egypt, 1; Cape 
Colony, 4; Natal, 1. America: 131 institutions, viz.: Canada, 7; 
United States, 116; Cuba, 1; Mexico, 1; Chile, 1; Brazil, 1; Ar- 
gentine Republic, 3; Uruguay, 1. Asia: ten institutions, viz.. 
China, 2; Indo-China (French Colony), 1; India, 3; Japan, 4. 
Oceanica: six institutions, viz.: Australia, 5; New Zealand, 1. 
The total number of institutions for deaf-mutes throughout the 
world was, therefore, 549; and the approximate number of deaf- 
mutes (taking an average of 7.4 to every 10,000 of population) 
was as follows: Africa, 96,200; America, 107,300; Asia, 606,800; 
Europe, 307,566; Oceanica, 38,520; in all, 1,153,386. 





Smaablade for Dofstumme [Leaflets for Deaf-mutes], Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, November-December, Igot. 


This number contains a biography (with portrait) of the 
eminent Danish painter Andreas Herman Hunaeus, born in 
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1816 and died in 1866. When only 1} years old he lost his hear- 
ing entirely by a fall down a staircase. After having been edu- 
cated at the Copenhagen Institution for deaf-mutes, he was ap- 
prenticed to a house-painter, but soon showed such signs of a 
decided artistic talent that he got a free place in the National 
Academy of Design. His paintings gained prizes at various 
Danish expositions, and especially as a portrait painter he occu- 
pies a high rank. His paintings are more than 500 in number, 
his last work being a portrait of Princess Dagmar, the present 
Dowager Empress of Russia. Hunaeus is another shining ex- 
ample of what deaf-mutes can accomplish in the realm of art. 
As usual this journal gives an account of former scholars of the 
Danish institutions for deaf-mutes and thus forms a bond of 
union among them. Many a former scholar may have pleasant 
remembrances of some of his fellow students, and may wonder 
what has become of them in after life. The “Leaflets” keep track 
of most of them, as far as possible, and by looking over its files 
he may learn the whereabouts of former friends and school com- 
panions. 





Die Kinderfehler [The Defects of Children], a Journal specially 
devoted to pedagogical pathology. Langensalza, Germany, 
Vol. 6, No. 6. 

“Disappointed Expectations; thoughts of an educator re- 
garding the inner (soul) life of children” (concluded), by Prof. 
Fornelli—translation from the Italian. ‘Report of the meeting, 
at Jena, in August, 1901, of the Association for studying the life 
of children in health and sickness” (concluded), by Dr. Stroh- 
meyer and W. Stuckenberg. “Progress in the education of tea- 
chers,” by Ufer. ‘* The Brussels Association for the protection 
of children suffering from some defect of the senses,” by W. 
Stuckenberg. “An international association for the study of 





epilepsy and the care and treatment of epileptic persons”—a 
brief account of the first meeting of this Association at Wash- 
ington, May 15th and 16th, 1901. “Carrying out the new Prus- 


sian law of care and education,” by J. Triiper. The law aims at 
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giving proper care and education to neglected children. “Re- 
sults of Reformatory-education.” “A book for our readers,” 
by Ufer—a short preliminary notice [a fuller notice will be given 
in a future number] of an important work by Dr. Demoor of 
Brussels, Belgium, entitled: “Children suffering from some 
defect and their educational treatment in the home and in the 
school.” Reviews of recent works. 





Exposition Universelle de 1900. Congres International 
pour l’etude des Questions d’education et d’assistance des 
Sourds Muets, tenu a Paris, des 6 au 8 Aout, 1900 [World 
Exposition of 1g00. International Congress for the study of 
questions relating to the education and assistance of deaf- 
mutes, held at Paris, from the 6th to the 8th of Aug., 1goo]. 
Report of L’Educazione dei Sordomuti, translated (into 
French) by Jules Auffray. Followed by the minutes and 
official summaries by Dr. Martha, of Asniéres, Seine, De- 
partmental Institution for deaf-mutes. I9go1. 

The lamented Goguillot, who young in years but old in ex- 
perience, has given us a masterly work upon the teaching of 
speech to the deaf, passed away several years ago. The “Revue 
Internationale” which was animated and sustained by him, he 
having collected about himself a valiant company of colleagues, 
outlived him only a short time. The “Revue Francaise” had 
also yielded to the power of inertia which usually invests so 
casily the isolated. It did seem as if the Oral method had no 
longer in France any courageous advocates, who with word 
and independent work should be a continual and salutary incite- 
ment to those having little faith in a method which must be 
practiced without rest and without retreat. One might name 
legions of valiant teachers who labor in silence, the quiet work- 
ers of the schools. But these forget the great teaching of the 
Master of teachers, who commanded us to show our good works 
to others. 


It seemed, in short, as if one had no longer any right to 
expect the word of good tidings from France. But the year 
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1g00 arrived. The International Congress which met in Paris, 
on the occasion of the World’s Exhibition, revealed to us clearly 
that the faith in the Oral Method, far from being extinct, is 
steadily reviving by the work of the colleagues of Asniéres. An 
unfortunate misunderstanding, caused certainly by personal 
spite, prevented many valiant and expert teachers from coming 
to Paris on that occasion. However the word and the work 
of the clever and valiant Baguer, the indefatigable director of the 
Institute of Asnieres, served alone to animate for the good those 
who came, and to conduct the work of the Congress to a glo- 
rious end. No one could wish for a better success than that 
which it had, in closing with the confirmation of the votes given 
20 years before at the memorable Congress of Milan. 

All this seemed clearly exposed in the report which Prof. 
Ferreri published scarcely one month afterwards in his ““Educa- 
zione dei Sordomuti.” This report did not suffer diminution in 
its intrinsic and relative value, either in the publication of other 
particular reports, or of the official report published the past 
year. The deliberation, however, was good, of the Committee 
of Directors of the Institute of Asniéres, to provide for the 
translation and reprinting of what had been written in the Italian 
periodical already mentioned. Praise is therefore due to Mr. 
Laurent Cily, the deserving President of that Committee, to the 
members of the general counsel, who approved the proposal, and 
to Mr. Jules Auffroy who translated with rare competence the 
thoughts of the Italians into French. 

The result of all this is a fine volume just published at the 
Institut departemental d’Asniéres, Seine. Here are the contents: 

1. Report of the work of the Congress, by G. Ferreri. 
2. Anarticle upon the Congress, by C. Perini. 
3. The Exhibition of 1900 and the Congress, by G. 


Ferreri. 

4. The publications of the Institute of Asnieres, by G. 
Ferreri. , 

5. A Medical Study of the Dr. Saint-Hilaire, by G. 
Ferreri. 


6. The process of teaching, Dr. Julien Pioger, by G. 
Ferreri. 
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The Institute of Asnieres, by G. Morbidi. 
The Official Report of the proceedings, by Dr. Martha. 
g. List of the delegates to the Congress. 

10. General list of the members of the Congress. 

The volume, in a splendid edition, is rendered still more in- 
teresting by a series of fine illustrations which represent the 
pupils of the Institute of Asnieres in their school-rooms and at 
work. 





Rassegna di Pedagogia e Igiene per l’Educazione dei 
Sordomuti [Review of Pedagogy and Hygiene for the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf], Naples, Italy, September, October, 1901. 
“The honors to Prof. P. Fornari,” by E. Scuri, the Editor of 

this Review and Principal of the Royal Institute for the Deaf 

at Naples. In this article is given the particular account of the 
ceremony which took place on the 6th of October, in Milan, for 
the presentation of a Gold Medal to the celebrated Prof. Fornari. 

The initiative of this honor was taken by an old deaf pupil, G. 

Prettini, and the medal was coined by the public subscription 

of the colleagues, friends, and pupils of the great teacher. P. 

Fornari was a teacher of the deaf in the R. Institute of Milan for 

35 years, and afterwards became principal and professor of the 

Normal School for training teachers, in the same institution. 

He was also one of the most valiant advocates of the Pure Oral 

Method. Among his innumerable publications on the popular 

education, and on the instruction of the deaf, “The Proceedings 

of the Second International Congress at Milan” (1880) is of 
great importance. P. Fornari was the General Secretary of 
that Congress. The defective organization of the Italian schools 
for the deaf obliged Prof. Fornari to retire before his time from 
the active field of the education of the deaf, but he continues 
fearlessly with his pen the struggle towards the high ideal, which 
is the reform and the progress of the schools for the deaf. The 
gold medal, which was offered to Prof. Fornari, has on one side 
the image of the master; on the other side is engraved the fol- 
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lowing inscription: To Pascal Fornari—well merited advocate— 
for the education of the people—for 35 years—an active teacher 
of the poor deaf—an example—of liberty, of doctrine, of ac- 
tivity—offered by—his colleagues, pupils, friends, and admirers 
—MCMI. ‘The question of the R. Institute of Rome,” is still the 
subject of several articles by E. Scuri, P. Fornari, and G. Ferreri. 
This subject is of the greatest importance to the Italian or- 
ganization of the schools for the deaf. It has happened too often 
that the committees of the Institutions, as well as the Govern- 
ment, place as president men who have never engaged in, nor 
been interested in the education of the deaf. This was the case 
in the last election for the President of the Royal Institute of 
Rome, an election which was strongly opposed by the above 
mentioned writers who are the principal representatives of the 
Association of the Italian Teachers of the Deaf. This weari- 
some polemic was one of the reasons why the Italian periodical 
“L’Educazione dei Sordomuti” was obliged to cease its publi- 
cation. “Upon Public Examinations,” by E. Vanui. ‘“Elemen- 
tary Language,” by the Hermit of Maggiate. Under this 
strange title we recognize P. Fornari, who from his home at 
Maggiate (near Novara) sends his wise counsel on the very in- 
teresting subject of the teaching of language to deaf children; 
“For the Deaf of Sicily,’ by F. De Grazia Crapani; Necrology 
of Pasqualo Cardo, the late Principal of the Institution of the 
Deaf at Molfetta (Bari), is written with great affection by E. 
Securi. “Bibliography,” by E. Scuri and Lazzerotti. Among 
the various notices we read that the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion has appointed Prof. Scuri to arrange a plan of reform in 
regard to the compulsory instruction of the deaf in Italy. 

The December number of this Review presents the follow- 
ing: 

I. “The Pedagogical and Social Problem of the Italian 
Deaf-Mutes,” by E. Scuri, is the title of the beginning of a study 
on the conditions of the Italian deaf and the legal organization 
of their instruction. The Minister of Public Instruction, Hon. 
Nasi, charged Prof. Scuri to prepare a plan of reform, and Prof. 
Scuri went to Rome for this purpose, in order to examine the 
different schemes which had been presented to the Ministry 
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since 1872. He found that none of these schemes can be applied. 
In the present article Prof. Scuri explains the ideas upon which 
he intends to base the new program. 

11. “The Education of the Deaf Abroad. Impressions and 
Comparisons,” by G. Ferreri. The author gives the first part of 
his Report on the Education of the Deaf in those countries which 
he has been visiting since last September. In this article he 
gives an interesting account of his visit to the Institute of Frank- 
fort and of the special attention which is given at that school to 
the accent of the word. On this subject the following points are 
noticeable: ‘‘In general it is the lack of a just accent which 
makes the word of deaf speakers so little intelligible, and the 
same occurs in the speech of every person who by nature, or 
from habit, speaks only in one tone. In our case it is not onlya 
question of the tonical accent of the word, but of the intonation 
of the speech. This is so true that monotony is rarely notice- 
able in single words. And it is indeed the same phenomenon 
which we regret in the results of the oral method. Our pupils, 
in fact speak better and clearer in the first classes than in the 
reer The intelligibility of the word is not in direct 
relation with the exactness of the physiological alphabet, but 
with the intonation of the speech. For this reason it is not easy 
to observe some defects in the speech of normal persons them- 
selves. They have many times small defects, often limited to 
one or two sounds of the alphabet, or to the quality of the voice, 
but all these things remain unobserved if the accent is regular 
and the speech is alive......... In the speech of the deaf all the 
smallest defects are evident, because the lack of intonation, 
which is the principal acoustic figure, renders the perception of 
the details clearer and more noticeable...... They pronounce 
with mathematical exactness all the sounds of the word in their 
correct individual and absolute value, but owing to the lack of 
the necessary reciprocal and relative influence of the sounds, 
the just intonation is lost, which would render the speech intelli- 
gible, although less perfect in its details. In our schools we do 
not pay great attention to this. But it is, indeed, to this point 
that the efforts of the teachers must be directed, if they wish to 
improve the speech of the deaf.” 
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Enseignement pratique de la langue francaise. Notions 
graduées de grammaire et de style a l’usage des Institu- 
tions de Sourd-Muets dirigées par les Fréres de Saint- 
Gabriel.. Partie du Maitre [Practical teaching of the 
French language. Graduated exercises in grammar and 
stvle for the Institutions of the Deaf under the direction of 
the Fréres de Saint-Gabriel. Book for the Teacher. ] 
Curriére. 1900. 

This is a fine volume of 485 pages, which contains a great 
quantity of lessons and tasks for the pupils grouped according to 
the ideological teaching of the language. The book is divided 
into 28 chapters. There are given brief but clear and well order- 
ed notions about the grammar, the parts of speech, the construc- 
tion of sentences, the order and graduation of the ideas, and on 
the style suitable for the various forms of composition. Al- 
though the teaching of the deaf is continually subjected to the 
unexpected, nevertheless it frequently happens that it is neces- 
sary to set in order the matter taught, or to give to the teaching 
a regular movement, according to the grammar, or to the natural 
class practice of the things explained. In this volume the 
teacher finds a good guide and a good method to develop the 
practical teaching of the language, and to guide his pupils to 
take an active part in conversation upon the different subjects 
studied in the school or outside, and at the same time to co- 
operate strongly in the development of their own intelligence. 
The method is based on the motto “la répetition est l’ame de 
l'instruction” (repetition is the soul of instruction), and we will 
add that repetition is the most efficacious argument, especially in 
a school for the deaf. 





Enseignement logique de la langue francaise aux sourds- 
muets. [Logical Teaching of the French language to Deaf- 
Mutes], Institut des Fréres de Saint-Gabriel. 3 vols. 
These books are the continuation of the preceding volume. 

While that is a guide for the teacher, these are dedicated to the 

pupils. Nevertheless in these books also the teacher can find a 

kind of guide for his teaching, not only in each lesson prepared 
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for the pupils, but also in the general and theoretical out-look, 
given in the preface of each volume. We think that all this 
French method is useful for every teacher of the deaf. 





Memoria leida el dia 15 de Diciembre de 1gor en el 
solemne acto de la distribucion de premios a los alumnos 
del Colegio de Sordomudos y de Ciegos de Valencia [An- 
nual Report of the Secretary of the Institution for the Deaf 
and Blind at Valencia, Spain]. 1901. 

The Secrectary of the Committee, Mr. Ed. Sans Bremon, 
reports that the efforts made in order to give a vigorous life to 
this Institution have succeded very well. He attributes this 
success to the work of the teachers and of the Principal, and 
gives a proof of the growth of the Institution, relating how dur- 
ing the last year the number of the pupils had grown from 98 to 
120. The Institution has received several contributions for the 
building. The Report contains a list of the names of those who 
have contributed toward the debt remaining on the building. 
They hope next vear to have paid it all. The financial condition 
of the Institute has also allowed an increase in the number of 
teachers and assistants. The Institute of Valencia, like all 
others in Spain, is mixed, that is, a boarding and day school to- 
gether. In regard to the teaching, no reform has been applied, 
as the programs of the preceding years corresponded well 
with the aim of the school. All the pupils, and especially the 
boarding pupils, attend many religious exercises. 





Le Messager de l’Abbe de 1’Epee [Abbe de 1’Epee’s Mes- 
senger], published by the Abbé Ed. Rieffel at Curriére, 
France, Vol. 33, Nos. 21, 22, November I, 15, Igot. 
These numbers contain accounts of the celebration of var- 


ious festivals, religious and secular, which are so numerous es- 
pecially in the southern countries of Europe, and bring a good 
deal of sunshine into the monotonous life of toil of the lower 
classes, also continuations of various stories, such as the “Deaf- 
mute Robinson Crusoe,” “ Simon the Raggatherer,’ 
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erous anecdotes. Abbé Rieffel evidently understands the art 
of making a journal with the most pronounced religious tend- 
ency, at the same time bright, and entertaining for all classes of 
readers. 





De Doves Blad [Journal for deaf-mutes], Christiania, Nor- 
way, October, November, and December, Igor. 

Besides the usual articles of an edifying character, these 
numbers contain the following: “A warning against Nicholson’s 
ear-drum skins,” issued in German papers and signed by the 
Chief of Police at Berlin. It appears that during the year Igo! 
an advertisement was published extensively in continental 
papers, to the effect that a rich lady had donated a large sum to 
Nicholson’s Institute, Langcott, Gunnersburg, London, W., in 
order that indigent deaf-mutes could be supplied with these 
“ear-drum skins” free of charge. It appears that a deaf-mute 
read this advertisement and wrote to the institute. In reply, 
he received a printed circular stating that it was absolutely nec- 
essary to use in connection with these skins a medicine which 
would be forwarded on the receipt of a sum equivalent to $3.50. 
This money the deaf-mute sent, and in return received a package 
containing two so-called “ear-drum skins” and three bottles of 
medicine. The postage was 92 cents, so that the total cost was 
$4.42. When these medicines were chemically analyzed, it was 
found that the one bottle contained a solution of glycerine in 
ether, the other a mixture of rice-flour, sugar, and some dried 
and pulverized vegetable matter, and the third a decoction of 
sarsaparilla. Each of these bottles of medicine could not pos- 
sibly have cost more than 5 or 6 cents; and the “ear-drum skins” 
proved perfectly worthless. ‘‘Agricultural school for deaf- 
mutes.” This school, so far, exists only on paper; but the pro- 
moter of the scheme, Mr. Boyesen, who relies on private benev- 
olence for the realization of this plan, is working hard to collect 
the necessary funds; and there is reasonable hope that at no 
distant day such a school will be established in Norway. The 
Christmas number contains a view of Bethlehem, with the star 
of the wise men shining over it, and some other pretty Christ- 
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mas illustrations, amongst the rest, a little deaf girl sitting be- 
fore a lighted Christmas tree, with her hands folded in prayer, 
The remaining part of this number is filled with short Christmas 
stories and poems. 





Tidning for Dofstumma [Journal for Deaf-mutes]. Stockholm, 

Sweden, No. 6, 1901. 

In this number the historical sketches of the Swedish Insti- 
tutions for deaf-mutes are continued. This time a sketch (ac- 
companied by a view of the building) of the Karlskrona Institu- 
tion is given. This school intended for deaf-mutes in the south- 
ern provinces of Sweden, was founded in 1865, and from that 
vear till the end of 1890 261 scholars have received instruction. 
The remaining portion of this number is taken up by miscel- 
laneous articles and sketches of travel. 

Contents of the December 15 number: The Prussian Law 
concerning the education of minors suffering from some defect 
of the senses, and its significance for the education of deaf- 
mutes,” by Emil Ulbrich, a well written article, but only of local 
interest. “The fiftieth anniversary of the Institution for Deaf- 
mutes at Petershagen, in Westphalia, Prussia. Miscellaneous 
communications, reviews, and notices. 





En storslagen Laroanstalt |a grand educational institution], 
by Otto Salomon. 

In this little pamphlet of seven pages, Mr. Salomon gives a 
sketch of the Wenersborg institution in Sweden, stating at the 
very beginning that he is not going to describe an institution 
possesing vast palatial buildings, with numberless recitation 
rooms, and a course of instruction covering nearly every branch 
of human knowledge. Nothing of the kind; but what Mr. Salo- 
mon admires in the Wenersborg Institution is the spirit of chari- 
ty which founded it, the liberality with which, in spite of innum- 
erable difficulties, it has been supported, and the love of our 
fellow beings which has found a tangible and glorious expres- 
sion. A special feature of this admirably managed institution 
is the “Home for Blind Deaf-mutes,” 
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Tidskrift for Dofstumma [Journal for Deaf-mutes], Borga, 
Finland, Vol. V, No. 33-44, January-December, Igor. 
This Journal is published ten times a year, at Borga, Fin- 

land, in the Swedish language. We are glad to welcome it for 

the first time among our exchanges; and as we have the whole 
year’s publication before us, we are enabled to get a good idea 
of its objects and its scope. The first number contains a brief 
review of deaf-mute education in Finland during the year Igoo. 

We learn from this review that in Finland there are eight schools 

for deaf-mutes, seven of which—at Uleaborg, Jakobstad, Abo, 

Borga, St. Michel, Knopio, and Jyvaskyla—are supported by 

the Government, and one—at Kurikka—by private benevolence. 

The number of scholars in all these schools during the year 1900 

was about 500, and the number of teachers 58. There are in 

Finland quite a number of deaf-mute associations, for the dis- 

cussion of subjects pertaining to the education of deaf-mutes, 

and for mutual improvement and aid. In June, 1900, these 
associations held a meeting at Helsingfors, attended by about 

200 persons, which through its earnest discussion of live subjects 

attracted a good deal of attention throughout the country, and 

led to the formation of a general Finnish Deaf-mute Association. 

That this journal endeavors to benefit, instruct, and amuse 
all classes of readers is evident from a glance at this year’s num- 
bers. A well written explanation of the petitions of the Lord’s 

Prayer extends throughout the year, as well as a translation of 

the famous Russian novelist, Ivan Turgenjéw’s novel “Mumu.” 

There are sketches of travel and brief notices regarding the 

progress of deaf-mute education at home and abroad. The 

journal contains no heavy scientific articles, but is in every sense 
of the word a popular journal. 














Report of the Deaf-mute Association of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, for the year 1g00-1goI. 
This association is in a flourishing condition. It recently 
erected a Home for aged deaf-mutes—a view of which accom- 
panies the Report, It is a fine building of seven stories afford- 
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ing ample room and comforts for the aged. The number of 
members is 619. The income of the association is derived from 
the dues paid regularly by each member, from legacies, and 
voluntary contributions. A certain sum is paid to each member 
in case of sickness, and in case of death a sum sufficient to insure 
a decent burial. Among the members are many prominent citi- 
zens of Copenhagen and other places in Denmark. 





Les Sourds-Muets en Norvege [Deaf-mutes in Norway]. 
Professor Uchermann. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Lars A. Havstad we are in- 
formed that this work has been translated into French, thereby 
bringing it more readily within the reach of American teachers. 
It is in two volumes, and can be had from the publisher, Alb. 
Cummermeyer, bookseller, Christiania, Norway. 





Deaf School News, Chefoo, China, Vol. III, No. 5. 

This very interesting publication, printed on rice-paper by 
mimeograph process, at the Chefoo school for the deaf, and sent 
out semi-occasionally to the friends of the school, contains in 
the present number the report of the Superintendent, Mrs. An- 
netta T. Mills. This report gives so clear a picture of the con- 
ditions surrounding the work Mrs. Mills is doing that we are 
sure our readers will be glad to have opportunity to peruse it. 
With the exception of the financial exhibit, the report is as fol- 
lows: 

“In sending out our financial statement for the last three 
years I wish especially to acknowledge God’s goodness to us, 
first, that we were able to obtain this beautiful site for the 
school home and to put up buildings that are so comfortable; 
second, that the health of the pupils has been good, and that 
they have all made fair progress; third, that the interest in the 
School has increased so that the yearly income has met the 
necessary expenses. Though there have been times when we 
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have been nearly at the end of our funds we have not been left 
long in anxiety but God has supplied us, often by gifts from quite 
unexpected sources; or we have been able in other ways, that no 
less evinced His care, to meet the need; fourth, that my native 
assistants have given such faithful, cheerful service, relieving me 
as far as possible of labor and responsibility, that I might give 
my time to work that they could not do; lastly and not least by 
any means, is the privilege of receiving so many friends in the 
school-room, whose kind words of appreciation have been both 
helpful and encouraging. 

“We would like to thank, again, the friends who have re- 
membered our needs—especially those in the home lands. We 
realize that it requires a good deal of faith to deny oneself, of 
perhaps necessary things, in order to carry ona work so far 
removed and so vague as this for the deaf in China. Our hearts 
grow tender as we think of little deaf children in Great Britain 
and America denying themselves for our sakes, and the money 
that comes is very precious. 

“A little study of the appended financial statement will show 
that the local gifts have increased from $20.00 in 1898, to over 
$500.00 last year; and those from the Chinese from $5.00 to over 
$80.00. The income from the sale of photographs, candy, rent 
of rooms, etc., has given us a neat little sum of $359.60. There 
was a decrease last year of over $200.00 in the gifts from Ameri- 
ca, due probably to the unsettled state of affairs in this country. 
The expenses of two of the boys have been provided for by 
friends in China. The mortgage of $5500.00 has been assumed 
by a friend at a much lower rate of interest, which saves the 
school a yearly sum of $165.00, and is equal toa gift of that 
amount. 

“Of the fourteen boys in attendance last year before the 
Boxers movement began only nine returned last autumn. Two 
new ones have been received, making our present number eleven. 
There has been no regular trade taught but several of the boys 
help with the printing and toning of the photographs, which 
trains both eye and hand. 

“In looking forward into the future, the needs of the school 
are very definite. First, we want to pay off the mortgage; then 
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we must have a dormitory for twenty boys, so that we can send 
an invitation to the parents of the sixty deaf boys, that we know 
about, to bring their children to school. Twenty will probably 
come—possibly more. We would like to do this next autumn, 

“The most important thing to be planned for, however, is 
the continuity of the work. I must return to America in the 
spring of 1903, and wish to remain there two years. I do not 
know of anyone in China, who has had experience in this line 
of teaching, who is free to step in and help us. If there are any 
such I shall be glad to correspond with them. If workers are 
to come from the homeland they should do so very soon, in order 
to get a good start in the Chinese language before they have to 
take charge. I should like that special praver be offered, that 
we may be divinely guided in this very important matter. I 
would be willing, for the sake of the work, to give the school 
permanently into the hands of any competent teacher of the deaf 
who would make it his life work. There will be some place for 
me when I wish to return. I have often wished that I could be 
multiplied by ten, for | see so much work to be done. So I do 
not fear to have my place here supplanted, for I can find another. 

“If a gentleman and his wife, both trained teachers of the 
deaf, could come they would find a wide field and great possi- 
bilities before them. The boys’ school should be enlarged, and 
a department for girls opened under the care of the lady, and 
trades should be taught in each. There would be many oppor- 
tunities for evangelistic work among the friends of the pupils, 
which might be far-reaching in its results. Then there may come, 
in the near future, the opportunity of training native teachers, 
who will open schools in other parts of the Empire. We cannot 
hope for this right away, but it is sure to come in time. 

“But to do all this we need a good active Committee in the 
home-land. Mr. John Nasmith of Toronto, Canada, has ex- 


pressed his willingness to act on such a Committee. He has 
seen the School and knows all the conditions under which it 
works. The argument has been made against such a Committee 
on the ground that its members would be separated by so great 
distances that it would be nearly impossible to have business 
meetings; but there are societies already formed for the advance- 
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ment of deaf-mute education, that have annual meetings. One 
of these societies might be willing to add another duty to those 
already assumed, and so aid this class of our brothers and sisters. 
Their work would be much like that of our Foreign Mission 
Boards, viz., to interest people, see that the financial needs are 
met, provide for the continuity of the work, and give confidence 
to the public that their gifts will be used for the purpose desig- 
nated. They would hardly be expected to legislate on the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the school. That duty would 
belong to the local Committee. Such a Committee seems 
practicable, and without it the worker is handicapped and bears 
too heavy a responsibility. The condition of the country, while 
it is not all that we could wish, is such that missionary work may 
be pushed with confidence, especially in this Province of 
Shantung.” 





American Annals of the Deaf, Washington, D. C., January, 

1902. 

The first article of this number of the Annals is a descrip- 
tion of “The New Buildings of the Western Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution,” by Mrs. Wm. N. Burt. ‘The article is fully illustrated 
and the description is in careful detail, making it of especial 
value to those wishing to refer to it in working up plans for 
similar buildings. 

“Understanding versus Expression,” by William A. Cald- 
well. Mr. Caldwell in this article expresses the conviction that 
in all the systems of instructing the deaf the tendency has been 
to direct effort too exclusively to teaching expression and not 
enough to the development of the understanding. In other 
words, the effort is made to teach the deaf to write well or cor- 
rectly, rather than to read easily and understandingly. This it 
is urged results in one-sided development, and moreover a sur- 
plus development in the direction where it will be of least prac- 
tical value. The article presents a number of ingenious tests 
and exercises designed to develop the reading power, or the 
power to understand, which will be suggestive and helpful to 
teachers desiring to reach the result at which they aim. 
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“Machinery as a factor in teaching the deaf,” by A. J. God- 
win. In this article the writer, himself an expert in the use of ) 
all printing machinery, holds that the deaf can manipulate all 
kinds of machinery in the office including the linotype, and also 
the various machines used in other trades; and he urges _ | 
that the deaf need only the opportunity to learn to handle ma- 
chines used in the trades, to become skilled in their use. 

In the next paper Mr. Peter N. Peterson makes “A Plea 
for moré Technical Language in the Schoolroom,” urging that 
closer and more intimate relations should exist between the 
literary and industrial departments of our schools with it in 
view that the technical language of the trades shall be system- 
atically and thoroughly taught by giving time and place to it in 
the regular school-work. There can be no good reason why 
the two departments of our schools should not co-operate and 
co-ordinate in the manner and to the extent suggested in the | 
paper, for only the best results could flow from such a union 
of forces and interests. 

Mr. Giulio Ferreri, now of Washington, but recently of 
Siena, Italy, gives us “Another word about the battle of meth- 
ods,” which is a reply to an article on the same subject in the 
November Annals. Mr. Ferreri has since coming to this coun- 
try visited a number of schools in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington, and from his observations as so far made he ex- 
presses it as his conviction “that the future is for oral teaching.” 
Still he has much to say in favor of the combined system, or 
rather as he puts it, of a combined system. Thus, while himself 
‘a convinced and experienced oralist,’” and while contending 
for the oral method as the best for the elementary education of 
the deaf, he sees advantages in the employment of a combined 
system for their secondary and higher education. Gallaudet 
College is cited as an example of the successful giving of a 
higher education by means of a combined system, and the writer | 
notes that the warmest advocates of the combined system that | 
he has met in America are in Gallaudet College. lavoring as | 
he does a combined system for purposes of a higher education, 
the particular form or combination approved of assumes interest, 
and this is found to be that form employing the manual alphabet 
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and writing as the principal means of instruction. The article 
is an interesting one from every point of view as giving the first 
impressions of an intelligent and observant foreigner. 


“Trying the use of the Akoulalion,” by Mabel Ellery Adams. 
This is the most satisfactory report as to tests with the new 
hearing instrument we have yet seen, and this because it is an 
accurate account of every step of procedure in the experiments 
made, and given by a teacher who understands the significance 
and bearing of every incident developed in the progress of the 
tests. The subject of the experiments is a boy, pronounced ab- 
solutely deaf by the aurists, yet evidently with enough hearing 
to recognize certain sounds. Miss Adams says of the results 
obtained, “that the experiment has not gone far enough yet to 
show anything except the one fact that the child does hear or 
receive some sensation different from anything which he re- 
ceives without the instrument.” It may be hoped that further 
account of the work will be given. 


Mr. William Wade in “Prints for the Deaf-Blind,’ makes a 
change in the position heretofore held by him that the “Moon” 
print should be learned first by the deaf-blind, because it is the 
easiest to learn. He now holds that the “Point” system should 
be first used, because it is the one most readily written, and it 
is a decided gain for the pupil to be able to write what is taught 
him, and then read it as fast as written. 

“The World’s Fair at St. Louis in 1903,” by E. M. Gallau- 
det, is published elsewhere in this issue. 

“Tabular Statement of American Schools for the Deaf, 
November 10, 1901,” with accompanying matter, by the editor. 
is the usual annual statistical compilation published by the An- 
nals. Editorial review of the tables is made elsewhere. The 
feature, a new one, of a complete list of American instructors 
of the deaf, is a most valuable one, and we believe we but give 
voice to a general wish of the profession that it may be a per- 
manent one, appearing hereafter annually in connection with 
the tables. 

“A Reply to the Review of Farrar’s ‘Arnold on the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf’,” is a reply by Mr. A. Farrar, Jr., to certain 
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criticisms made upon his book in a review of it in the November, 
igo1, Annals. 
“School Items,” and “Miscellaneous” complete the number. 





1. The Public School for Deaf at Trondhjem, Norway; 2. 
the Public School for Deaf at Gloshaugen, Norway. 
Two reports of institutions for deaf-mutes in the Scandi- 
navian countries for the year 1900-1901. 

The Trondhjem School had 72 scholars, and the one at 

Gloshaugen 45. Besides the regular studies, instruction was 

given in wood carving, shoemaking, and tailoring. 





Reports Received. 

1. Report for the 48th year, 1900-1901, of the Deaf-Mute 
Institution at Rotterdam, the Netherlands. During the year 
147 deaf-mutes were instructed. 

2. Thirteenth Report of the Society “Effatha,” having its 
seat at Dordrecht, the Netherlands, for promoting the Christian 
education and instruction of deaf-mute and blind children. Al- 
though the institution maintained by this society is located at 
Dordrecht (number of scholars in 1901: 25), its members are 
scattered through all portions of the Netherlands. 

3. Report for 1900-1901 of the Holmestrand (Norway) 
public school for deaf-mutes. The number of scholars during 
the year was 53, distributed in six classes. 
































EDITORIAL. 


— ee The annual report of the General Secretary to 
Berean the Board, presented at the December meet- 
ing, gave figures upon the teachers’ bureau 
work of the office during the year that may not be uninteresting 
to the members generally of the Association. The number of 
persons making use of the office during the year was 83, of whom 
56 were teachers, 20 were principals of schools, and 7 were par- 
ents of deaf children. In the correspondence of the office, 14 
and 10.4 
per cent. of the communications sent out—256 in all—related to 
the agency work. Just how many of the 56 teachers secured 
positions through the office can not be told, but the fact that the 
year closed with but four teachers on the list still unemployed, 
and these of limited experience or training, suggests in some 
degree the amount of service rendered. The twenty schools 
and seven parents served made use of the office in cases two, 
three, and four times during the year. 

The repeated calls for trained and experienced teachers and 
the difficulty of satisfactorily meeting the calls in not a few in- 
stances, was the chief embarrassment of the work, and it was 
most evident that the demand for such teachers is at present far 
inexcess of the supply. It may be hoped that in the coming year 
more teachers of experience and with established records for 
successful work may place their names with the office, thus 
making it possible to meet oftener very urgent calls, and at the 
same time frequently to place such teachers not only in desir- 
able positions, but in fields of work where their usefulness may 
be much enlarged. 


per cent. of the communications received—184q in all 
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The meeting of the Wisconsin teachers of the 
deaf at Milwaukee as a Round Table,—a re- 
port of which is given elsewhere in this 
and the promise of similar meetings in the future in 
connection with the meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, 
give evidence that the new order of things in Wisconsin means 
harmony and union of forces among the schools, friendly inter- 
course and the prevalence of a helpful and sympathetic spirit 
among the teachérs, and earnest and aggressive activity 
generally along practical and progressive educational lines. To 
State Inspector W. D. Parker, who has recently been placed in 
supervisory charge of all the schools for the deaf of the state, 
is given the credit of arranging for the Round Table meeting, 
and he is to be congratulated, not only upon the success of this 
meeting, but also upon the evidence it affords of his own earnest 
determination to make his office an important factor in the work 
of the education of the deaf and a helpful force in its development 
and upbuilding. We predict that much good will result from the 
annual winter meetings of the Wisconsin Round Table. 


The Wisconsin 
Round-Table 
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The following editorial expression—taken from 
the Lone Star Weekly, published at the Austin, 
Texas, school—upon the disadvantages attend- 
ing the practice of the oral method in a manual 
environment, is worthy the most careful reading and thought- 
ful consideration by all earnest students of present educational 
methods and conditions in this country. It is in its substance 
a frank statement of the handicap with which, in the nature of 
the case, oral teaching must contend when surrounded by the in- 
fluences and the machinery of manual methods—the latter in 
visible and constant operation. The editor is also the principal 
of his school, one of the largest combined schools of the country, 
with over half its pupils taught by speech methods, he therefore 
speaks with full knowledge of the conditions he describes. Be- 
sides this, he is a close student, a careful observer, and thor- 
oughly competent from long and varied experience to pass upon 
the subject, and that he presents a clear and exact picture of 


The Oral Method 
and Manual 
Environment 
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the situation and conditions described will scarcely be gainsaid. 
That all will agree with him in all his contentions, is not to be 
expected; the points are too vital for that; but there is little 
doubt that he gives voice to a general feeling and a more or less 
common thought in the minds of Principals of combined system 
schools in this country today. The editorial speaks for itself 
upon the question raised, and in the part that is of general ap- 
plication it is here presented: 

ickeees It would be rather going against probabilities to 
declare that even the best-conducted of our combined-system 
schools, in which the oral pupils mingle freely with the manual 
pupils and the prevailing means of communication is manual, 
are as successful in speech teaching as the best of our oral 
schools, in which the prevailing medium of communication, out 
of the class-room as well as in it, is spoken language. It would 
not be reasonable to expect it, and the sooner those who make 
such a claim cease doing so the better for ail concerned. It is 
a question in our mind, and has been for some years, whether 
under present conditions much of the effort toward teaching 
speech in combined-system schools is not practically thrown 
away. ‘They are doing the very best they can under the circum- 
stances—most of them at least—but they are laboring against 
untoward conditions. Is it possible to give our pupils practical 
speech in an atmosphere that is manual? Will their speech ever 
be anything but the result of a process of translation where the 
customary medium of communication is manual, tending con- 
stantly to a habit of molding the thought in the forms of panto- 
mimic or gesture expression? These are questions confronting 
us with an insistence that we can not evade, and they are ques- 
tions that every conscientious person must sooner or later 
frankly ask himself and decide. That our American schools will 
ever become exclusively oral we do not believe. Years of actual 
experience in teaching speech to deaf children and most intimate 
contact with many oral pupils of all grades and varieties of in- 
tellect, besides careful observation of the methods and results of 
well-trained, energetic, painstaking, resourceful teachers con- 
vinces us that universal speech for the deaf is a will-o’-the wisp. 
The problem then resolves itself into this: Shall we go on as 
we have done, allowing the pupils of our manual and oral depart- 
ments to mingle freely in chapel, dormitory, dining-room, work 
and play, or shall we separate them entirely, preventing as much 
as possible contact between them, making, in a word, the two 
departments practically two distinct schools? Were this done 
and manual means of communication rigidly excluded from the 
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oral department, would the gain in verbal language and, per con- 
sequence, in the command of idiomatic English, compensate the 
pupils for the loss of pleasure and of the most impressive moral 
and religious training possible, that attainable through the 
medium of signs and dactylology in chapel? This is a question 
that most conscientious educators of the deaf are seriously ask- 
ing themselves and one that by no means all have settled. If 
they ever settle it in the affirmative the result will not be hard to 
foresee, and the desired end will soon be an accomplished fact.” 





We feel that we but share a pleasure with 
REVIEW readers in presenting the following 
letter from Helen Keller to Rev. E. E. Hale, 
D. D., and read by him at the memorial exercises held in Fre- 
mont Temple, Boston, upon the occasion of the commemora- 
tion of the hundredth birthday of Dr. Howe, founder of Perkins 
Institution for the Blind: 


Letter of 
Helen Keller 


My Dear Dr. Hale: My teacher and I expect to be present 
at the meeting tomorrow in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Dr. Howe’s birth. I am writing now to 
tell you that I hope you will express the heartfelt gratitude of 
those who owe their education, their opportunities, their happi- 
ness to him who opened the eyes of the blind and gave the dumb 
lip language. 

Sitting here in my study, surrounded by my books, enjoying 
the sweet and intimate companionship of the great and the wise, 
I am trying to realize what my life might have been if Dr. Howe 
had failed in the great task God gave him to perform. If he had 
not taken upon himself the responsibility of Laura Bridgman’s 
education and led her out of the pit of Acheron back to her 
human inheritance, should I be a sophomore at Radcliffe College 
today—who can say? But it is idle to speculate about what 
might have been in connection with Dr. Howe’s great achieve- 
ment. 

I think only those who have escaped that death-in-life ex- 
istance from which Laura Bridgman was rescued can realize how 
isolated, how shrouded in darkness, how cramped by its own im- 
potenec is a soul without thought or faith or hope. Words are 
powerless to describe the desolation of that prison house, or the 
joy of the soul that is delivered out of its captivity. When we 
compare the needs and helplessness of the blind before Dr. Howe 
began his work, with their present usefulness and independence, 
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we realize that great things have been done in our midst. 
What if physical conditions have built up high walls about us? 
Thanks to our friend and helper, our world lies upward; the 
length and breadth and sweep of the heavens are ours! 

It is pleasant to think that Dr. Howe’s noble deeds will re- 
ceive their due tribute of affection and gratitude, in the city 
which was the scene of his great labors and splendid victories for 
humanity. 

With kind greetings, in which my teacher joins me, I am 
affectionately your friend, 


Cambridge, Nov. Io. HELEN KELLER. 





PROPOSED SUMMER SCHOOL FOR THE TRAINING 
OF ARTICULATION TEACHERS. 


The Board of Directors of The American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf decided at its an- 
nual meeting held in Washington, D. C., Dec. 28, 1901, to under- 
take the establishment and maintenance of a summer school of 
training for teachers of the deaf, to begin the coming summer, 
provided a sufficient number of persons to warrant its opening 
should signify in advance their desire to avail themselves of the 
privilege of attending such a school. 

The purpose of the school will be to give instruction and 
training in oral methods of teaching the deaf. All teachers of 
the deaf, of at least one year’s experience, and all parents and 
relatives of deaf children desiring to avail themselves of its 
benefits, will be eligible to membership, under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Committee in charge. 
If applicants present themselves in sufficient numbers to war- 
rant it, separate courses will be provided for those who have 
had previous experience in oral work and for those who have 
not, each class to be under the care of trained instructors. 

The Committee may state at this time that a central and 
convenient location for the school has been decided upon at 
Chautauqua, N. Y.; that an experienced and thoroughly com- 
petent staff of lecturers and teachers is being selected; that a 
full and complete course of study and work is ia course of prep- 
aration at the hands of experienced and skillful instructors, and 
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that the estimated cost of board to students will be from six to 
eight dollars per week, and for tuition not more than forty dol- 
lars for the full course of six weeks. 

The Committee in charge, however, do not feel warranted 
in proceeding further with the project without some more defi- 
nite information as to possible attendance than they now possess, 
and therefore request that all persons desiring to take the course 
shall signify their intention to do so to Mr. F. W. Booth, General 
Secretary, 7342 Rural Lane, Mount Airy, Philadelphia, on 
or before March 31st next. As soon as a sufficient number of 
names has been received, further and more definite steps in the 
way of organization will be taken by the Committee, of which 
due notice will be made to all interested in the establishment of 


the school. A. L. E. Crouter, Chairman, 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
CAROLINE A. YALE, 
SARAH FULLER, 
Committee in charge of the Summer School. 





The request sent out by the President of the 
Association in December to the members, that 
each one make nomination of at least one 
other person for membership, met with a most gratifying re- 
sponse and brought an unexpectedly large number of nomina- 
tions. Most of these nominations—those received up to and 
including January 15—have been acted upon by the Board, and, 
as the list published elsewhere shows, the membership of the 
Association has through them been materially enlarged. This 
is in the extreme encouraging, for it is recognized that other 
things being equal the strength of an association and the amount 
of good that it can accomplish is in direct proportion to the size 
of its membership body. 

The nominations received since January 15 will be acted 
upon soon, and elections will be noted in the coming April num- 
ber of the Rrvrew. In the meantime it may be stated nomina- 
tions to membership are always welcomed, and they will be re- 
ceived and acted upon sent in at any time during the year. 


Nominations to 
Membership 
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THE ANNALS STATISTICS. 


The American Annals of the Deaf for January, 1902, (Vol. 
XLVII, pp. 50 to 66), presents its annual tables of statistics 
concerning the pupils and teachers in American Schools for the 
Deaf present Nov. 10, 1901. The number of schools increased 
from 115 in 1900 to 118 in Igor, an addition of three; and the 
total number of pupils increased from 10,608 in 1900, to 11,028 in 
1901, an addition of 420, or very nearly 4 per cent. 

The number of pupils taught speech increased from 6,687 in 
1900, to 6,988 in rgoI, an addition of 301, or 4.5 per cent. The 
number of pupils taught wholly or chiefly by the oral method in- 
creased from 4,538 in 1900, to 5,147 in IgoI, an addition of 609, 
or 13.4 per cent. 

The number of academic teachers increased from 1,010 in 
1900, to 1,027, an addition of 17, or 1.7 per cent; and of all teach- 
ers including industrial teachers, from 1,353 in 1900, to 1,385 in 
1901, an addition of 32, or 2.4 per cent. The number of articula- 
tion teachers increased from 588 in 1900, to 641 in IgoI, an addi- 
tion of 53, org percent. The articulation teachers of the coun- 
try now comprise 62.4 per cent. of the entire number of academic 
teachers employed. 

A closer comparison of increases is interesting. While the 
total number of pupils increased by 420, the number taught 
speech increased by 301, and the number taught whoily or chiefly 
by speech by 609, the. latter increase being considerably larger 
than the increase in pupils. 

The significance of these differences may be assumed to 
be that in the shifting of school population the pupils going out 
from the school every vear—numbering approximately 1,400 to 
1,600—are in large portion from manually taught classes, while 
the new pupils coming into the schools at the commencement of 
cach term—approximately 1,800 to 2,000 in number—are being 
placed in larger proportion than ever before under oral instruc- 
tion. 

The following tables giving the footings of the Annals 
tables for the years from 1893 to 1901 inclusive, with percent- 
ages computed from them, are presented to show the extent and 
character of the changes that are taking place in the work of 
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speech-teaching in American schools. (See also tables published 
in the AssocIATION REvIEW, June, 1901, Vol. III, p. 281 and 
p. 291.) 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Statistics from the Annals. 


Number of pupils Percentage of pupils 














it | Total Total Taught Speech Taught Speech 
Year Schools) Pupils | 7 | = 
| | 
| A B | <o A B C 
| | | 
ROOE A ciwsenses 7 8304 || 4485 2056) 80 | 54.0% 24.77% ,0.96% 
CL) 82 8825 || 4802 2260 | 109 |54.47%|25.67|1.24% 
OMEN isiidie co ado aestors 89 9252 5084 2570 | 149 |54.9%/27.77)1.61% 
ET 89 9554 5243 | 2752 | 166 (54.9% 28.8% /1.74% 
a 95 9749 54198 | 8466 | 162 96.4% 35.6% 11.66% 
Sai avers eects 101 , 10139 5817 | 3672 | 116 157.4% /|86.2%)1.14% 
BMD ois sce 112 | 10087 6237 | 4089 | 128 (61.8% 40.5% 1.27% 
1900) S60 el “RS 1068 6687 | 4588 | 108 (63.0% .42.8%)1.02% 
PAs oi prettsscaeiate 118 | 11028 6988 | 5147 73 163.4% 46.7% 0.66% 


A, taught speech ; B, taught wholly or chiefly by the Oral Method; C, 
taught wholly or chiefly by the Auricular Method. 


INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Statistics from the Annals. 














Not including Industrial |; Including Industrial 
Teachers | Teachers 
Year | Articulation | | Articulation 

Teachers Teachers 

Bi... ill eer ; Total 

Teachers wumber I oe Teachers 1 mber |Percent- 

8 | age 
| 

as atevaseus 765 331 | «(48.3% xhies ree 
Ri ains: wants 784 72 47.4% er seen. 2° 
er 835 me | Ge osees  keas Foe 
noe MEE | 879 427 48.6% or ‘ine 4 eae 
MUR Ease. crey ofscoiers 928 487 | 52.5% || 1188 | 487 41.0% 
MGS 5.655 si0nisiecs 949 | 5830 | 55.8% 1253 530 42.3% 
BE Ss 5enusin 986 | 561 | 56.9% 1309 561 42.9% 
DOD seas <wayeeve's 1010 588 58.2% 1353 588 43.5% 
1) Lee ee 1027 641 62 4% 13885 | 641 46.3% 





Four new schools are noted by the Annals, located at Rock 
Island, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., Bay City, Mich., and Saginaw, 
Mich. One school, located at Derinda, Tll., is omitted, having 
been discontinued. 
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The foregoing tables are in the direction and measure of the 
changes that they show, illustrated in the following diagrams: 


SPEECH STATISTICS FROM THE ANNALS GRAPHICALLY SHOWN. 
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Pupils (A) taught speech; (B) taught wholly or chiefly by the oral 
method; (C) taught wholly or chiefly by the auricular method. 





A limited number of bound volumes of the REvIEw is offered 
to Institutions at the following rates: For Vol. I, bound in cloth, 
$1.00; for Vol. II, bound in cloth, $2.00. For prices of other 
publications of the Association, see advertisement in this number. 
In order that these latter publications may be placed in the hands 
of all members of the Association who may not have them, the 
Prices have been reduced to amounts covering little more than 
postage, and entire sets are offered at $2.00 per set. 
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THE SUMMER MEETING AND THE SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 

The Committee in charge of the arrangements for the 
Seventh Summer Meeting of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, has appointed Chau- 
tauqua, New York, as the place of meeting. The dates have 
not been definitely selected, but it may be expected that the 
meeting will be held in and extend through the last week in 
June. 

It is unnecessary here and at this time to speak of the advan- 
tages afforded by Chautauqua as a place of meeting, for those 
who were in attendance at the Association meeting of 1894, held 
at Chautauqua, have full knowledge of them, and all others may 
be assured that no better meeting place, all things considered, 
could be chosen. 

Awaiting formal and detailed announcements from the 
Committee, it may be stated that the arrangements with the 
Chautauqua Assembly permit of the use, by the Association, 
of the Assembly grounds and of such buildings as may be 
needed, and that admission to the grounds, as well as to all gen- 
eral lectures and meetings held on the grounds, will be granted 
free to all active members of the Association showing their mem- 
bership card (the Treasurer’s receipt showing annual dues paid 
for the current year) at the gate. Boarding facilities exist in 
abundance upon the grounds, and any information desired in re- 
gard to boarding places and prices of board may be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary of the Chautauqua Assembly, Chautau- 
qua, New York. The Association headquarters will be estab- 
lished at the Athenaeum Hotel. The usual reduced railroad 
rates of a fare and athird for the round trip will be granted 
members. 

It is expected that the Summer School will be held in the 
same place as the Summer Meeting and immediately following 
it. The Committee in charge of the arrangements for the school 
issues a statement, printed elsewhere in this number, which is of 
especial importance on account of the request it contains, and 
attention is directed to this statement. It will be necessary be- 
fore further steps are taken looking to the perfecting of the ar- 
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rangements for the Summer School for the Committee to have 
assurance that a sufficient number of persons stand ready to 
enter the school for the purpose of pursuing the course of study 
and training that it will provide. At this stage of the proceed- 
ings the entire question of the establishment of the school hinges 
upon the securing of this assurance, and so it is of the utmost 
importance that persons expecting to take the course give early 
information of the fact in accordance with the directions of the 
Committee. It now remains for those engaged in the work to 
determine the question whether a summer school of training for 
teachers of the deaf shall be established this coming summer or 
not. We most sincerely hope that a sufficient number will make 
application for admission to the school to justify its opening and 
that announcement may soon be made that the establishment of 
the school is assured. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD. 


The annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
was held on December 28, 1901, at Washington, D. C., at the 
residence of President A. Graham Bell. The meeting was called 
to order at 11 o’clock a. m., President Bell in the chair. There 
were present the following members of the Board: A. Graham 
Bell, President; A. L. E. Crouter, Vice-President; Z. F. West- 
ervelt, Secretary; Edmund Lyon, Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, 
Miss Sarah Fuller; also F. W. Booth, General Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Action was taken upon the death of Dr. Philip G. Gillett, a 
member of the Board, in the adoption of the following testimo- 
nial and resolution: 

Dr. Philip G. Gillett died at his home in Jacksonville, Ill- 
inois, October 2nd, 1901. Dr. Gillett was elected a member ot 
the Board of Directors of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, at the Board’s first meet- 
ing and was thereafter continued on the Board by successive 
elections until the time of his death. He also filled the office 
of President of the Association from July, 1893, to March, 1899, 
in which position he labored zealously and efficiently. In this 
capacity he visited all the schools for the deaf in the United 
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States, and won friends for the cause wherever he went. This 
work, under the auspices of the Association, was in harmony 
with some of his early ideals, as he was among the first to take an 
interest in speech teaching. Throughout his long career as an 
educator of the deaf, he was ever on the alert for better aids and 
methods, and was unusually successful in discovering and adopt- 
ing them. “He was one of those men to whom it is given to dis- 
cern through the mists of custom and prejudice, something of the 
lineaments of absolute truth.” Not only was he endowed with 
rare intellectual gifts, but he was possessed of a bright and genial 
nature, which sweetened all he did, and made him a heart to 
heart friend. 
Perhaps no better characterization of Dr. Gillett can be 

found than the following verses from Whittier: 

“Such was our friend, formed on the good old plan, 

A true and brave and downright honest man ? 

His daily prayer far better understood 

In acts than words, was simply doing good.”’ 


It is not our purpose at this time to dwell upon his life’s. 


work, which is evidenced by enduring monuments, but rather to 
offer a tender tribute to the memory of our esteemed co-laborer 
and friend; it is therefore 

Resolved: That this testimonial be placed on the records of 
the Association, and a copy thereof be forwarded to Mrs. Gillett. 


The vacancy in the membership of the Board created by the 
death of Dr. Gillett, was filled by the election of Dr. Joseph C. 
Gordon, Superintendent of the Illinois School for the Deaf at 
Jacksonville. 

The question was considered and the preliminary step taken 
looking to enlargement of the Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion through amendment of the Constitution, notice of which 
amendment is to be presented at the annual meeting of the 
Association the coming summer. 

The following amendment to the by-laws was enacted: 

Section VI. Any associate or honorary member may be- 
come an active member by the annual payment of $2.00. 

The election of officers of the Board for the ensuing year re- 
sulted as follows: President, Alexander Graham Bell; 1st Vice- 
President, A. L. E. Crouter; 2nd Vice-President, Caroline A. 
Yale; Secretary, Z. F. Westervelt; Treasurer, F. W. Booth; 
Auditor, A. L. E. Crouter. The following standing Committees 
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were appointed: Executive Committee—A. Graham Bell, A. L. 
E. Crouter, Caroline A. Yale, Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, 
Edmund Lyon, and the Secretary, Z. F. Westervelt, ex-officio. 
Finance Committee—Edmund Lyon, term expires in one year; 
A. L. E. Crouter, term expires in two years; Z. F. Westervelt, 
term expires in three years. Necrology Committee—Sarah 
Fuller and Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard. 

A letter from Mr. S. G. Davidson, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the model library, was read in which he recommended 
a revision and a republication of the catalogue of the library. 
It was voted that the Committee be continued and that the rec- 
ommendation of the Chairman be carried out by the publication 
of the revised catalogue in the AssociATION REVIEW and also 
in pamphlet form. 

The Committee on the Summer School made report 
through its Chairman, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, of progress upon 
the plans for the school. Miss Sarah Fuller was added to the 
Committee. Thus enlarged the Committee consists of Dr. A. 
L. E. Crouter, Chairman, Dr. A. Graham Bell, Miss Caroline 
A. Yale, and Miss Sarah Fuller. 

Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, Mr. Richard O. Johnson, and Dr. J. 
C. Gordon were appointed a Committee on the Summer Meet- 
ing to be held the coming summer, with the duty of arranging 
for the place of meeting and preparing a programme. 

The Board then adjourned to meet on Monday, December 
30, at Albany, New York. This meeting was held and the an- 
nual report of the Secretary was formally filed with the Secre- 
tary of State in accordance with the requirements of statute. 





THE N. E. A. MEETING AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


The next meeting of the National Educational Association 
is appointed to be held at Minneapolis, July 7-11, 1902. Depart- 
nent XVI will have its usual programme and exercises, 
announcement of which will be made in due time. The officers 
of the Department this year are President, Alexander Graham 
Bell, Washington; Vice-President, Edward E. Allen, Philadel- 
phia; Secretary, E. A. Gruver, New York. 
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NEW MEMBERS. 

The following persons have been elected to membership in 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf. The list includes those elected between the dates 
December 1, 1901, and January 15, 1902: 


Ahrens, Howard E., 821 Schuylkill Ave., Reading, Pa. 

Allen, Henrietta E., 98 N. Pine Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Allen, Jessie B., Summit Ave., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Baer, Morris B., 15 Cortland St., New York, N. Y. 

Bamford, Lillian, School for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb. 

Bardeen, Judge Chas. V., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bartoo, Dell, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, III. 

Beardsley, Jessie, Gary, S. Dak. 

3eatty, Frances A., Doylestown, Pa. 

Beattie, Grace, School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Sell, Clara L., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Sell, Mary, Danville, Ky. 

Best, Fred. C., Wis. National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bishop, Mrs. Mary W., 515 S. Bernard St., Spokane, Washington. 
Blackwell, Annie R., 37 Granada Road, Southsea, England. 
Bramford, Miss, 116 Eighteenth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Brown, Mary E. Penn. Avenue, corner Lexington, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Bruce, Mrs. G. H., Danville, Ky. 

Butler, Henry L., Boyer St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Byam, Mrs. Mary S., Chelmsford, Mass. 

Carter, Clyde, School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 

Castle, Mrs. Rebekah H., 425 Sheridan Road, Waukegan, III. 
Champlin, Dr. Helen K., 662 Clarke Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Chapin, Alma L., 65 Garden St., Hartford, Conn. 

Coburn, Alice, Delavan, Wis. 

Coffin, Mrs. F. S., Cuero, Texas. 

Conrey, N. P., Cal. Bank Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Crenshaw, Nathaniel B., Girard Trust B’ld’g, Philadelphia. 
Crouch, Rev. John F., W. Mt. Pleasant Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
Cumptun, Dr. Don. M., 57 W. Fort St., Detroit, Michigan. 
Cuyler, T. DeWitt, Land Title B’ld’g, Broad & Chestnut Sts., Phila. 
Daniels, Caroline S., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Dantzer, Rev. C. O., 11 Mason St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Davies, Mrs. C. F., 3757 Prairie Ave. Chicago, IIl. 

Dimmick, Ella J., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park,. Pa. 
Donald, Ida M., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Donovan, Judge Joseph W., 32 Bagley Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Donovan, Mrs. Joseph W., 32 Bagley Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Downing, A. U., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
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Driggs, Frank M., School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 
Driver, Wm. R., 125 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Dreyfuss, Miss, 74 E. Seventy-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 
Dunham, Mrs. Pearl, Moberly, Mo. 

Dustan, Gertrude L., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Eaton, Blanche B., Contocook, N. H. 

Eddy, Frances N., School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 

Eddy, Mabel G., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ehrich, L. R., Colorado Springs, Col. 

Ellsworth, William W., Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
Emerson, Grace M., 98 N. Pine Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Euritt, Mrs. G. D., School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 
Ferguson, Fannie, Romney, W. Va. 

Finch, Marion, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Firth, Emma M., Cor. 69th St. & Normal Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Fish, Simeon G., Mystic, Conn. 

‘latley, Stella, River St., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Florence, Mrs., Marietta, Ga. 

Fornari, Prof. Gav. Pasquale, Borgomanero, (Novara), Italy. 
Foster, Alice S., 253 W. 76th St., New York, N. Y. 
Frankenheimer, Miss R., 23 W. Seventy-first St., New York, N. Y. 
French, Parmeal, Boise, Idaho. 

Frieschmann, Carl, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gardner, Hannah, School for the Deaf, Appleton, Wis. 
Gantz, Mrs. Wm., Anchor, IIl. 

Gillman, Dr. R. W., 107 W. Fort St., Detroit, Michigan. 
Golden, Etta M., Marinette, Wis. 

Grossman, Gertrude H., 1328 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Grosvenor, Edwin A., Amherst, Mass. 

Grosvenor, Melville Bell, 1331 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Gruver, Rev. C. B., West Sand Lake, New York. 

Haeseler, Helen M., Mystic, Connecticut. 

Hammerslough, Julius, 830 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Hartz, Dr. Henry J., 27 Adams Ave. East, Detroit, Michigan. 
Hazard, F. R., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hazard, Mrs. F. R., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hendrickson, Dora P., Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Henry, Mabel, 112 W. Seventy-fifth St., New York, N. Y. 
Hill, Martha, School for the Deaf, Bay City, Mich. 

Hoge, Mrs. J. Hampton, Roanoke, Va. 

Holliday, George L., 28 Meridan St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Holt, Ellerbe, Boulder, Mont. 

Hoyt, Julia E., 307 Woodland Place, Jacksonville, IIl. 
Humbert, I. S., School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 


Hynson, Mrs. Perry, 1465 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Jack, Cora, School for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb. 
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James, C. D., Eureka Springs, Ark. 

Jayne, Henry LaBarre, 505 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Johnson, Fanny, 2112 August St., Austin, Texas. 

Keiser, Dr. Max, 388 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Kennedy, Nannie, Dayton, Ohio. 

Kent, Annabelle, 60 S. Clinton St., East Orange, New Jersey. 
King, Mable M., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, II. 
Kinnaird, Sarah, Rockford, Illinois. 

Kirkpatrick, Mrs. Helen F., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Knowlton, Mrs. Dexter A., Stephenson St., Freeport, III. 
Latham, Charles H., Mystic, Conn. 

Laurent, F., Sr., E. Mt. Airy Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
Lehman, Arthur, 16-22 William St., New York, N. Y. 
Leonard, Ella M., Mystic, Connecticut. 

Leverett, George V., 53 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Lewis, Hon. George A., 268 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lochhead, Grace R., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, III. 
Loeb, Miss R., 116 W. Seventy-eighth St., New York, N. Y. 
Lyle, Mary, Danville, Ky. 

Mahony, Catherine A., School for the Deaf, Halifax, N. S. 
Manning, F. M., Mystic, Conn. 

Marsh, Matilda L., 600 Park Ave., Patterson, N. J. 
Marshall, Wm. N., Cave Spring, Ga. 

McAloney, Mrs. T. S., Boulder, Mont. 

McCord, Jeanette, Rome, N. Y. 

McFall, Dr. Guy H., 32 Adams Ave. West, Detroit, Michigan. 
McIntire, Wm., 4020 Ogden St., W. Philadelphia. 

McKeen, Frances, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
McKinney, Rachel, 1007 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Meyer, Helen, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 
Montague, Helen, Asylum Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Mooers, Mary H., School for the Deaf, Sta. M., New York, N. Y. 


Morgan, Mrs. Colin D., “Milton,” Hochelaga, Montreal, Canada. 
Morgan, Henry, Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 

Morgan, James, Phillips Square, Montreal, Canada. 
Munger, Mrs. H. M., Mexia, Texas. 

Nathan, Mrs. H., 1203 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Nelson, Elizabeth, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

North, Ralph, 7301 Boyer St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
Noyes, Henry B., Mystic, Conn. 

Nugent, Anna, 12 Elm St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Orr, Nannie C., School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 
Palm, Elnora, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Palmer, Robert, Noank, Conn. 

Park, Mabel M., School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Parker, W. D., Madison, Wis. 
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Parsons, Col. Francis, Hartford, Conn. 

Paton, Bessie, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Peck, Alfred, 138 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Pennycook, Ida M., 158 E. Elizabeth St., Detroit, Mich. 

Pollak, Robert R., 7 Foxcroit House, Cambridge, Mass. 
Pollock, Isabel, 8 Clauricarde Gardens, London W., England. 
Pope, A. E., School for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb. 

Pugh, M. Louise, 945 S. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Quigley, Rt. Rev. J. E., 1025 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Read, Lizzie, Danville, Ky. 

Reade, H. L., Jewett City, Conn. 

Reid, Mary, School for the Deaf, Halifax, N. S. 

Renand, Dr. George L., 27 Adams Ave. East, Detroit, Michigan. 
Rhoades, John H., 559 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Richmond, Mrs. Harold, 88 Cooke St., Providence, R. I. 

Robie, Alice, 116 Eighteenth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Robinson, Louise, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Rogers, Martha, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rogers, Mrs. Rev., Granville, Ohio. 

Rosenbaum, Mrs. S., 48 W. Eighty-fifth St., New York, N. Y. 
Rosenfeld, Mrs., 53 W. Eighty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 
Rosenfeld, Wm. I., 19 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
Rothchilds, Mrs. M., 129 W. Sixty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 
Sachs, Mrs. Samuel, 46 West Seventieth St., New York, N. Y. 
Safford, Jean A., 1503 35th St., Washington, D. C. 

Schoolfield, Allen T., Boulder, Mont. 

Schrock, Nellie J., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Scott, Fanny M., Mystic, Connecticut. 

Sharp, B. F., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Sibley, Mrs. Hiram W., East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Simpson, Mrs. M. L., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Sister Philip of Jesus, Female Deaf and Dumb Institute, Montreal, Can. 
Smith, Herbert Knox, Hartford, Conn. 

Solfisburg, Lydia, Aurora, III. 

Sondheim, Phineas, 27 William St., New York, N. Y. 

Spencer, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Stegman, Mrs. Louise W., 1096 First Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Stein, Miss S., 59 E. Sixty-fifth St., New York, N. Y. 

Steinke, Agnes, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Stern, Bernhard, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stewart, Rev. Dr. George B., Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
Stinson, Carrie R., Boulder, Mont. 

Sturtevant, G. H., 537 Caledonia Ave., Oakland, Cal. 

Sykes, Miss S., “The Barnard,” 71st St., Central Park W., New York. 


Taylor, Mrs. Benj. F., Cor. Olive St. & Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Taylor, Ellen, Danville, Ky. 
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Tucker, Bessie A., 4221 Chambers St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Underwood, J. C., 57 Clifton St., Dorchester, Mass. 

Upham, N. Louise, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Van Benscoten, Irene, School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Van Dusen, Katherine G., Pa. Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 
Walker, M. Frances, Talladega, Alabama. 

Walters, Katharine B., Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Way, F. Burr, School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 

Wells, Mable, School for the Deaf, Washington Heights, New York. 
Wheeler, Frank R., School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Wheeler, Homer C., 1709 Cambridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Wheeler, Melvin H., 1709 Cambridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 
White, Marie M., 65 Garden St., Hartford, Conn. 

Whitley, Catherine, Emporia, Kan. 

Whitney, Mary C., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Wilbur, Robert P., Mystic, Conn. 

Williams, Gwendolyn, 5201 Drexel Ave., Chicago, III. 

Wolf, Mrs. F. R., 118 W. Fifty-seventh St., New York, N. Y. 
Wood, Mary, Academy St., Trenton, N. J. 

Wood, Susie L., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Yeager, William J., Reedsville, Mifflin Co., Pa. 





Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The 
General Secretary aims to keep a list of teachers and one of 
superintendents, belonging to the above classes, for use by any 
person who may apply for them. Teachers filing their names 
and addresses with the General Secretary, should state the length 
and character of their experience, and give such other informa- 
tion as would be helpful to a Superintendent in making appoint- 
ments. 





